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ug. THEODORE SEDGWICK’S ADDRESS ON 
“ YOUTH,” BEFORE THE PHILOLEXIAN so- 
yer nial anni f the Phi 
mi-centennial anniversary of the Phi- 
rrexian Society, which has contributed its 
full quota to the active worth and intelli- 
ence of two generations, was celebrated the 
i7th of last month at Metropolitan Hall, 
bringing together a full attendance of the 
friends of the ancient Institution of Colum- 
pia College, to which the association is at- 
tached. The exercises were a series of 
appropriate addresses, on the usual Com- 
mencement-day platform, backed by a full 
bench of the nt and Faculty, flanked 
by an adequate array of professional and 
other celebrities, and faced by a brilliant flut- 
tering of fans and the fair sex—the time- 
honored accompaniments of such an occa- 
sion. The President of the Society, Mr. 
Armitage, delivered the opening dress, 
followed by Mr. G. C. Pennell, and other 
members. There was a representation on 
the bill, of the large Publishing-house of the 
Messrs. Harper, in two orations, by Mr. Jo- 
seph W. Harper, Jr., and Mr. John W. Har- 
per. The steer Oration was delivered 
by our distinguished fellow-citizen and jurist, 
Theodore Sedgwick, who at a late moment, 
in the absence of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
from whom this office was expected, almost 
extemporized the following address of flow- 
ing and graceful eloquence, and filled from 
the choice stores of classic and historical 
illustration :— 
YOUTH. 
BY THEODORE SEDGWICK. 


Ir was only during the past week that I was 
informed that our friend and brother, Mr. 
Fish, who had been selected to meet you to- 
night, would be prevented by his public 
duties from so doing, and that I was desired 
to take his place. After the manner of the 
East I placed my hands on my head and 
bowed obedience. 

[ean give no better proof of my desire to 
meet old friends, to renew old associations, 
and at the same time bring myself together 
with those who are now just setting out in 
life from the same starting point whence we 
took our departure. Nothing else certainly 
would have induced me on the very short 
notiee which I have had, to aceept the peril- 
ous honor of the position which I occupy this 
evening—honorable in its selection—perilous 
in the diffieulty of ehoosing any topic of 
sufficient interest and freshness to secure 
your attention and repay you for the trouble 
of listening te me. 

On the scmi-centennial Anniversary of our 
Society, the first half hundred years of whose 
existence is coeval with the first half of our 
own nineteenth century, it might seem not 
mt agin to east a rapid glance over the 
track of time through which our Institution 
has passed, and to recall to mind the extra- 
ordinary events by which our age has been 
ae 80 conspicuous in the annals of the 

But I dare not venture on the task. It is 
at once too vast and too painful. If we look 
po other hemisphere the state of things is 
. the most anxious uneertainty—too many 

right hopes have been blasted, too many 
anticipations dashed, to make the re- 


| trespeet on the whole other than one of deep 
disappointment. 

Even were I to attempt to recount or com- 
memorate the rising glories of our own 
happier land, I know not but my voice would 
in spite of myself assume a mournful tone. 
No perceptible obstacle yet checks our pro- 
gress, no visible cloud yet obscures our hori- 
zon, our eager gaze detects no coming dan- 
ger. But he whose glance takes in as well 
the past as the future, cannot without appre- 
hension and anxiety cast even the horoscope 
of our destinies. The very vastness of our 
material triumphs awakens memories well cal- 
culated te temper our enthusiastic anticipa- 
tions, All that we have done has been done 
before, much of it better done, and all done in 
vain. The dust of Assyria and the sands of 
Egypt cover monuments to which our costliest 
structures are frail and perishable erections, 
and from the rubbish of fifteen centuries ac- 
cumulated in Rome works of art are ex- 
humed which, discolored, mutilated, defaced, 
still baffle the utmost efforts of our self-com- 
placent energy. 

I turn, then, from the “ unrelenting Past :” 


“Far in her realm withdrawn, 
Old Empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gene, 
Lie deep within the shadew of her womb!” 


But the memories of departed greatness 
are not all of so sad ahue. There are those 
which, instead of depressing human confi- 
dence and chilling human hope, awaken man 
to a fuller consciousness of his capacities and 
arouse him to a truer sense of his energies. 

It is an interesting and a cheerful conside- 
ration, that over the intellectual, the mental, 
the moral world Time holds no sway. The 
frailest construction of the mind outlives the 
most massive monument of material power. 
The Temple of the Capitoline Jove lies in 
ruins; not even the foundations of the 
Palace of the Casars can be accurately 
traced,—but Cicero and Tacitus and Horace 
and Sallust enjoy a reputation vastly wider 
and reach a public immeasurably more ex- 
tended than in the very zenith of their life- 
times. ‘The workmen in the Roman forum 
are still painfully exploring the traces of the 
pavement of the Basilica Julia, beneath the 
lofty roof of which the magistrates of Rome 
declared her law,—but the refined reasoning 
and enlightened equity of that body of juris- 
prudence commands now a wider empire 
than when it was first proclaimed by a 
despotic sovereign to what was then the 
world. The mouldering column, the broken 
arch, the foundation hidden by the accumu- 
lated wrecks of ages, awake none but painful 
or at the best but sombre emotions, The 
memories associated with departed genius, 
energy, and virtue, on the contrary, tend but 
to soothe, to arouse, to stimulate the mind. 

And these memories can be adequately 
awakened in but two ways, either by corpo- 
real representation of the immortal dead, or 
by a faithful and vivid representation of their 
labors, their achievements, and their suffer- 
ings. There is a room in the capitol at 
Rome which I think yields to none in its ex- 
treme interest. It is that which contains the 
simple unadorred busts of some of the great- 
est men of antiquity. Others are scattered 
through the wonderful halls of the Vatican ; 
and it is impossible to gaze at these images of 
departed greatness without having a livelier 
sense of the reality of their genius and their 




















deeds, Two, especially, transport you most 

















forcibly back to the greatest days of Rome. 
Among the treasures of a bygone world the 
eye is riveted upon the head of a boy of 
twelve or thirteen years of age, beautiful in 
its roundness, freshness, and intelligence, and 
yet stern, self-colleeted, cold, impassioned— 
all that youth is and all that it ought not to 
be. I mean the bust of the young Augustus. 
And that other colossal head so vast in its in- 
tellectual developments and on which as you 
gaze you are told it is the face of the immor- 
tal orator, lawyer, and philosopher who re- 
ceived the reward which his cold and cruel 
age conferred on genius and virtue, and offer- 
ed his neck at Dyracchium to the assassins of 
the ‘l'riumvirate—the bust of Cicero. There 
is no head that | know either in antiquity or 
modern times to be compared with it, except 
that of one, the massive structure of whose 
mind is so well represented by his breadth of 
brow—our own Webster. 

Among such speaking, life-breathing ima- 
ges of departed greatness, it is well to walk, 
It is well to do all ia our power to lift our- 
selves above the comfort-devising material- 
isin of our age, and to escape from the paltry 
eares of daily life. And when we cannot 
call to our aid the hand of the seulptor or the 
painter, we can unroll the mass of History, 
gaze at her canvas, and contemplate her 
monuments. They are often as lifelike, 
very often far more enduring than memorials 
of apparently less perishable material. ‘Tha- 
cydides is not a meaner artist than Apelles, 
and Tacitus has outlived Phidias. 

Let us then in the few moments allowed, 
reénter the long-drawn aisles of History, and 
people them with some of the august forms 
of the departed great. But in our gallery of 
heroic personages a selection must be had, 
and I shall make it from among those who 
have adorned their youth by great deeds, and 
on the other hand whose great deeds have 
been adorned and graced by youth. The 
peculiar attribute of our country is its vigo- 
rous infancy, its energetic youth. Let us 
then from among the great names of our 
race select some of those who while young 
have done things which the world does not 
willingly let die. “There be some,” says 
Bacon, “ who have an over-early ripeness in 
their years, which fadeth betimes—these are 
such as have brittle wits, the edge whereof 
is soon turned.” To these I do not allude. 
I do not allude to juvenile prodigies of acqui- 
sition, or infant phenomena; I speak of 
those: who have shown from their earliest 
age that capacity of applieation—that power 
of concentration—that singleness of purpose 
which are the secret of success and the mas- 
ter-key of fortune. 

Of all those into whose lives great 
actions have been most compressed, who 
have most shown how much can be 
effeeted by unflinching energy and perse- 
vering purpose—and his name is so familiar 
that I should not mention it here, but that I 
may not seem intentionally to overlook it 
—is Buonaparte. At twenty-five he wore the 
uniform of general, earned through succes- 
sive grades of service; between that and the 
age of thirty he swept the Austrians out of 
Italy, and laid the foundations of his pee. 
At thirty-five, he was the Emperor of France, 
the first soldier of the world, and the arbiter 
of the destinies of Europe. 

But while the name of Buonaparte can 
never be mentioned without preducing that 
thrill of pleasure whieh the manifestation of 
the highest intellectual capacities of our na- 
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ture excites, so it should never be recalled 
without the expression of the just jadgment 
whieh History will record against him. The 
greatest imteleet for all purposes of xetion 
which the world has seen—great as a soldier 
—great as a lawgiver—great as an adminis- 
trator of his vast empire, was informed and 
purified by no equal moral sefise. No mode- 
ration restrained his ambition—no regard for 
the rights of others checked his desire of 

dizement—no family affliction with- 
held bim from sacrificing the interests of 
those nearest to him—he perished the out- 
law of the world. As Brennus fluny his 
sword inte the Roman scales, so the modern 
Gaul crushed justice, humanity, and all the 
dearest attributes of civil society under his 
military system. He perfected and eonsoli- 
dated that formidable centralization which 
still holds France in bonds and forbids her to 
be free. Yet such is the force of genius that 
his name still tives the wonder of mankind, 
and from his grave he now dietates the desti- 
nies of his country. 

The name of another youthful soldier oe- 
curs to me, and I select him from a glittering 
crowd—though far distant from Napoleon in 
point of time. On the skirts of the Roman 
Forum athwart the Via Sacra, that Broad- 
way of the Imperial city, where the rntique 
pavement still shows itself, the very stones, 
perchance, once trod by Horaee— 


“Tham forte via sacra, sieut meus est mos ;” 


there stands an ancient monument which has 
defied the ravages of time, and of barbarians 
more ruthless than time itself. The slant 
moonbeam which silvers the wild grass grow- 
ing on the topmost stone of the Coliseum, 
falls beneath its archway. On its sides, amid 
defaced bas-reliefs, the eye detects the image 
of the mystic candlestick of the Jews. The 
original, it is said, lies in the bed of the yel- 
low Tiber. Beneath that arch countless pro- 
cessions have passed—it was erected nearly 
two thousand years ago to commemorate the 
capture of Jerusalem, by a soldier of thirty 
= of age, who had already lived a long 
ife of military service. But this exploit is 
among the least of his achievements. It is 
the true glory of Trrus that his early frail- 
ties were controlled and his appetites sub- 
dued ; that he exercised supreme power with 
rectitude, benevolence, and magnanimity, and 
that he stands out from the base crowd of 
the Cesars a model of virtue and self-com- 
mand. Over his head is a tablet on whieh is 
inseribed the title more full of true praise 
than that borne by any other absolute sove- 
reign in all the annals of the world, “ Trrvs, 
the Delight of Mankind.” 

I turn to those who have been renowned 
in the arts of peace, and J pause before the 
haughty figure of an English statesman, who 
at the age of twenty-four bore the burden of 
Prime Minister of that vast Empire. It was 
at that that Prrt became Premier of 
England. And till his death, at the age of 
forty-seven, his policy controlled the destinies 
of his country. I am not here to discuss the 
wisdom of that policy. Viewed in the light 
of our later experience, its sagacity with re- 
gard to the permanent interests of England 
may well be questioned. Its aim at home 
was to consolidate and perpetuate the power 
of a great landed aristocracy, and for that 
purpose no sacrifice of life or treasure was 
considered extravagant; while its direct re- 
sult abroad was to cause a series of wars the 


most dreadful that humanity has ever wit- 








nessed. But the genius, the courage, the 
skill of Pitt eannot well be ope 
landed. He was the embodiment of the old 
English system, of which we now see the 
dying struggle—a system which has pro- 
duced great men and which long commanded 
the affections of the nation whose destinies it 
ruled. It will be well for mankind when the 
Eaglish people shall insist on a policy more 
enlarged, more humane, more liberal—when 
the energy and intelligence of that great na- 
tion shall be as steadily directed to advance 
the cause of peace and freedom as they were 
during the days of Piit to promote the inte- 
resis of the despotic powers. 

We pass from the damps and fogs of the 
once mistress of the seas to return to a more 
genial elime. We seck again a sun as bright 
as our own ; a sky as brilliant, but of tenderer 
hues. We seek that country which in its 
ruins is stii) the delight and wonder of the 
world; the art of which is as unrivalled as 
its nature is unapproached ; which of all eoun- 
tries is that which has most a persona) and 
individual eharacter; which makes itself as 
it were a friend—which seizes on the affee- 
tions and takes possession of the memory— 
and has a reality like a being of our own 
race. 


in the History of Italy—of Italian valor— | 


of Italian art—of Italian genius, perhaps the 
most attractive figure is that of Raphael. 
His intelligent and beautiful faee still speaks 
to us from the canvas, and if we had no such 
record of his features, perhaps the grace and 
beanty and soul which breathe from all his 
works would have suggested some such 
countenance to the mind. Raphael was a 
painter at seventeen—at twenty-seven he was 
called to Rome (such was then his reputa- 
tion) to compete with Michael Angelo in the 
execution of the works designed to adorn the 
capitol; and at thirty-seven he was snatched 
from an admiring world, leaving, however, 
behind him works which will render his 
name immortal long after time and ignorance 
and neglect have destroyed the last shred of 
eanvas on which his fingers rested. It is 
amazing as we pass through the halls where 
he has Jett the enduring impress of his geni- 
us, to consider how the young years. of the 
great artist must have been devoted to 
labor. Some of his productions have been 
defaced by damp and mould—some de- 
stroyed by the ignorance of those who 
have attempted to restore them. But a 
long life would seem inadequate even for 
those which still remain. In looking at his 
mild and placid face, it is difficult to believe 
that-he united, with his rare perception of the 
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tention of even alluding to subjeets of ecc|s. 
siastical dogma or discipline. I am speak. 
ing now merely of the right of private judo. 
ment in religious affairs, uneontrolled by . 1, 
human power, clerical or secular. This eo. 
stitutes in my eyes the real greatness of jh. 
struggle into which Luther threw himse\y 
This is its great result. That eontest is the 
strongest illustration ef the terrible truth of 
our Saviour’s words, that he came “ not 4, 
bring peaee butasword.” The first Martyrs 
in the conflict fell in the time of Luther hin. 
self. A long array of others followed. Thy. 
fires of Smithfield were lighted, the Low 
Countries devastated by the remorseless fang. 
ticism of Spain, and France consumed by her 
religious wars. In the next century, for 
thirty years Germany was given up to sack 
and slaughter, and ten again convulsed 
by the folly and superstition of Lows XIV. 
But the end appears to have been in great 
part gained. The doctrines of religio.s 
toleration have grown out of a struggle, the 
fruits of whieh, frightful as it was, are worth 
all that they have cost. The principle of re- 
ligious liberty has been in the greater part 
of the civilized world established—a princi. 
ple denied and derided from the days of Dio- 
cletian to these of the Revocation of the 
Ediet of Nantes. Civil society has, in the 
Old Work at least, made but small progress. 
Despotic and centralized governments still 
cover or overshadow almost the whole of 
Christendom, but it cannot be denied that 
statesmen have learned wisdom, and that secta- 
rians show inereased moderation in the human- 
ity with which they now tolerate difference of 
religious belief. That this acquisition has 
been made, is due in great under God, 
to the great German who declared that he 
feared neither despot nor devil. 

Another prodigy of youth is Pascal. | do 
not speak of the marvellous mathematical 
labors of his childhood, of his almost intui- 
tive discovery of one of the most important 
of Euelid’s Problems, at the age of twelve 
—his ecaleulations on the weight of the 
air, nor those of the eycloid curve; but of 
those long, laborious early years—those 
years of research, of study, of reflection, 
which were requisite to produee the Pro- 
vincial Leiters at the age of thirty-three. 
Those letters have remained the most con- 
spieuous work of the age to whieh they be- 
long, and they are still regarded as one of the 
master-pieces of that French literature so 
abundant in genius, in reasoning, and in wit. 
But these Letters are not only wonderful, as 
showing to what heights of philosophy 2 
youthful mind may attain ; they are stil) more 


beautiful, such patience, industry, and labori-| precious as proving to what a degree a firm 


ous perseverance. At the 


age of thirty-| mind, a resolute spirit, and a high purpose 


seven, as I have said, he fell a vietim to his} can triumph over the infirmities of the body. 


devotion to his art. His latest work, “the! We have other instances of this. 
ration,” was suspended by the side | among the greatest glories of our too feeble 


— 
of his dying bed. His last glanee was fixed 
on that personification of our Saviour whieh 
he had just completed. He sleeps in the 
Pantheon, the only one still entire of all the 
ancient temples of Rome—fitting shrine for 
his spirit. 

I have spoken of deeds of war, of the acts 
of peace, of the arts that beautify and adorn 
life. 1 turn now to higher and holier themes. 
Luther ia an eminent instance of greatness in 
youth. At the age of twenty-five he was 
appointed Professor at Wittenburg ; at that 
of thirty-four, in his attack on the system of 
Indulgerces, he laid the foundation of religious 
freedom. I have not, of course, the least in- 





They are 


nature. 


“Oyriack, this three years’ day these eyes, 
though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spet, 
Bereft of life their seeing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear, 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the 
year, 
Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate 


a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up avd 


steer wae dost 
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The conscience, Friend, to have lost them 


In liberty’ defence, my nme tak. : 
which Eurepe rom side to side. 
% t might le 


This ae ad me thro’ the 
world’s vain mask ; 
Content, though blind, had 1 no better 
guide.” 


Such are the unflinching words in which 

s of one of the greatest calami- 

ties that can afflict humanity. Nor are other 
eases wanting. The philosophic Thierry is 
a paralytic, and the works of our own Pres- 
colt have been the result of a long struggle 
with bodily infirmity. But Pascal’s was a 
still stronger instanee—he was a miserable 
valetudinarian, a feeble hypochondriac, whose 
whole existence seemed one of the intellect 


| 








alone. 

The Catholie Church, of which Pascal is 
so great an ornament, might afford us many 
other striking illustrations of the capacity of 
youth for sacrifices and exertions; but I 
pause before two of the most venerable 
forms of that priesthood, so renowned for 
talent, energy, and devotion to their faith. 
Fenelon, than whom the history of the world 
gives us the record of no purer or better | 
man; and Bossuet, of far less simplicity of | 
character, but of fervid zeal, of generous and 
lofty ambition, of t capacity, and as a 
writer, one of the ablest controversialists in 
all polemical literature; both preached in 
public at the age of fifteen. 

Other illustrious names crowd upon me in 
all departments of human genius and human 
virtue. More, the great chancellor, was a 
member of Parliament at twenty-one. Mozart 
composed at six, and Pope “lisped in num- 
bers, for the numbers came.” But I cannot 
proceed further in what my time would only 
permit me to make a mere enumeration of 
names, and most of them familiar to us as 
household words. But one I must not 
omit. 

Our Revolution broke out more than three 
quarters of a century since. There was then 
in the coll of which we are alumni, a 
West Indian boy, who seemed to have brought 
from his tropical clime the fervid tempera- 
ment of a southern sun. But it soon ap- 
peared that to ardent enthusiasm he joined 
the clear sagacity and steady energy of his 


Scotch ancestry. ‘This boy, then an under- | 


graduate, threw himself heart and soul into | 
the contest, and in a pamphlet published in 
1775, used this lauguage: “Tell me not of 
British commons, lords, ministry, ministerial 
tools, placemen, pensioners, parasites; 1 
scorn to let my life and property depend upon 
the pleasure of any of them! Give me the 
steady, uniform security of constitutional 
freedom. Give me the right ot trial by a 
jury of my own neighbors, and to be taxed 

y My own resentatives only. What 
will become of the law and courts of justice 
without this? ‘The shadow may remain, but 
the substance will be gone. 1 would die to 

reserve the law upon a solid foundation, 


a lad of eighteen years of age. Two years 
later, the boy held a Sevan in the my 
and was attached to Washington’s staff. The 
Promise of great deeds was not belied. His 
Was not a hot-bed growth. He united in all 
the prominent events of the Revolutionary 
contest. As a soldier he assisted to win our 

ender a statesman to consolidate 
our liberties, by ereeting the great frame- 


work of the constitution—as an adminis-| Nor are the young alone to profit by fre- 
trative officer, by organizing the Government | quent teaching of this kind; for us who 
of the Union in its practical details. His | have taken, or are soon to take, a long fare- 
name still lives among us. It is a hereditary | well of the golden age of our existence, to 
privilege, which not even our jealous equal- | bid adieu to the unbroken health, the bright 
ity forbids, to bear the appellation of an illus-| eye, the light step, the flowing locks of 
trious ancestor; not even the rigor of our | youth, it is especially desirable to draw close 
statutes against primogeniture and entail, | the cords which bind us to those who are still 
has prohibited his descendant. from wearing | protected by the Hours, who still rejoice in 
and transmitting with just pride the name of'| the early sunshine of life. “ Adolescentibus 
Hamilton. bona indole preditis sapienles senes delectan- 

I have thus attempted to commemorate | tur; leviorsue fit eorum seneclus qui ajuven- 
the great deeds of a few, and but a few, of| tule coluntur et diliguntur.”” “Wise old 
those who have consecrated their earliest | men,” does Cicero make Lelius say, “ de- 
years to labor; who, disregarding the blan-| light in the society of the youth, and age is 
dishments of pleasure, have given their youth | rendered more tolerable to those who are 
to that painful toil and persevering effort by | beloved and courted by youth.” It was a 
which alone great things are accomplished. | beautiful attribute of the ancient goddess, 
I am far from insensible that, on a fitting oe- | Juvenias, that she could renew the existence 
easion, a list equally illustrious might easily | of those in whom she delighted. And it is 
be presented of those who have spent long | most true that nowhere, save in the affections 
lives of energetic activity, gradually culminat-| and sympathies of the young, ean those of 
ing to their fullest strength and grandest pro- | more advanced years find any solace or com- 
portions, who have wrestled with time and | pensation for what they have lost. Those of 
years, and whose latest days have been full | us who are more or less advanced in the path 
of usefulness and honor. One of these now | of life—who have tried its dangers and en- 
presents to me his venerable form—one con-| dured its conflicts—may boast of experience 
nected with our own Institution, and who | acquired, of the sagacity and knowledge of 
belonged to the profession of which I hold) affairs which experience alone ean give; but 
it an honor to be a member—who, after long; who, among the worn and scarred veterans, 
wearing the judicial ermine without spot or| would not eagerly exchange his aceumu- 
blemish, gave his declining life to the embo-| lated knowledge, his practical wisdom, for 
diment of American law, and whose latest | the unhesitating energy, the undoubting 
years were marked by the most active and/| ardor, the kindling enthusiasm of youth! 
efficient industry. The memory of my| Compared with these, what is our boasted 











hearers will suggest to each one of them the | 
name of Kent. 

But my space grows short, and I revert to | 
my original theme. It is not without design | 
that I have selected for my topie to-night the 
greatness of youth, It is in youth that our 
vigor is least impaired : * Orator metuo,” says | 
Cicero, “ ne languescat senectute. Est enim 
munus ejus non ingenti solum sed laterum 
etiam ei virium:”, which may be freely ren- 
dered—I fear the orator languishes in old age, 
for his duties draw heavily not only on the 
mind, but on the strength and the wind. And 
this is equally true of all phases of active exist- 
ence. But this is the least advantage of youth. 
It is then that the affections are the purest 
and enthusiasm the most ardent. In the lan- 
guage of Bacon, “imaginations stream into 
their minds better and more divinely,” and | 
the pale phantoms of fear and distrust as yet 





experience ! 

Nor is the teaching to be learned from the 
lives of the great personages whose figures 
we have contemplated, without its worth in 
another, and that the most important respect, 
If the Jesson of their lives is rightly read, 
the great fundamental truths of our religion 
will be deeply impressed on the young mind, 
Their triumphs and their defeats, their 


achievements and their failures, all teach us © 


that youth is in the end powerless, unless it 
take wisdom for a helpmeet. That strength 
of years, ardor, energy, equally fail of attain- 
ing the great results of life, unless allied toe 
religion and virtue. I know not whether it 
was by design that the temple of the Capito- 
line Jove, the head of the Roman mythology, 
the guardian god of the city, was erected on the 
very spot where had before stood the shrine 
of the Deity of Youth, as if that wonderful 


stand aloof. The innocence, the very igno-| people intended to plant their religion and 
rance of youth gives them their power, It) their love of country impregnably on the 
is by a youthful angel that Milton’s Satan is | foundations of the young mind. 

| 


overawed :-— 


“So spake the Cherub; and his grave re- 
uke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Inyincible: abashed the devil stood.” 


It is most desirable to impress on youth 
what they can do, and this in the most effec- 
tive way, by showing them what has been 
done. It is thus that they may be weaned 
from pleasure, thus that they may be charm- 
ed from dissipation; for, to the ardent and 
ambitious mind, the first exercise of its 
powers brings with it a keenness pf enjoy- 
ment that no gratification of appetite, no 
pleasure of sense can rival. It is thus that 
the freshness and first vigor of their lives 
will be given to usefulness ; it is thus, above 
all, that they will transmit to old age, not an 
effete body, faded affections, and worn-out 
sympathies, but a frame still vigorous, a mind 
unimpaired, and a heart yet warm. 








NIEBUHR’S LIFE AND LETTERS,* 


Tr is a rare privilege for the scholar to look 
into such revelations of the life of a man of 
genius as we have here displayed before us 
in the Memoirs and Correspondence of 
the historian Niebuhr, How much is re- 
vealed beneagh the dry pursuits of the student, 
which it would require a keen, closely ap- 
plied imagination to suspect lay lurking 
there. ith such a man as Niebuhr, the 
disclosure is peculiarly valuable; for his 
studies being removed from the ordinary 
sympathies of men, they are apt to forget 
how much of the common heart of humanity 
is heating heneath them. To receive new 
problems in metaphysics, new applications of 
profound critical forethought, new readings 
iviatineanewste ‘Cepnsterent Came y the Che 


valier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis and Lorbell, 
Harpers. 
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of history from the nnhired professor in 
his chair—pronounced to a few learned 
companions—may excite our admiration ; 
but how are even these instructions enhaneed, 
when we are admitted toa sight of the secret 
springs of this elevated philosophy, and find 
the familiar machinery of everyday-life cou- 
trolling these grand ideas. 

Niebuhr inherited a critical passion for 
history and topography from his father, a 
celebrated traveller in the East, with an he- 


roic spirit of adventure. The home scenes 








where the parent, retired from the excite- 
ment of travel, educates his son in the pri-| 
vacy of a country retreat, are full of interest 
in this volume. The father was rewarded | 
by an apt pupil, particularly in the depart- | 
ment of history. At six years old Barthold | 
learnt the Greck alphabet in a single day. A 
learned ex-editor of a German literary periodi- 
cal one day reading in his company the play 
of Macbeth, the boy, then in his seventh 
year, wrote out an abstract of it on seven 
sheets of paper :— 


BARLY DEVELOPMENT. 


“The child’s character early exhibited a 
rare union of the faculty of poetical insight 
with that of accurate practical observation. 
The amusements he contrived for himself | 
afford an illustration of this. During the | 
—- of his confinement to the house, before 

e was old enough to have any paper given 
him, he covered with his writings and draw. 
ings the margins of the leaves of several copies 
of Forskaal’s works, which were used in the 
house as waste paper. Then he made copy- 
books for himself, in which he wrote essays, 
mostly on political subjects. He had an ima- 

inary empire called Low-England, of which 

e drew maps, and he promulgated laws, 
waged wars, and made treaties of peace there. 
His father was pleased that he should occupy 
himself with amusements of this kind, and his 
sister took an active part in them. There still 
exist among his papers, many of his childish 

uctions; d@mong others, translations and 
interpretations of passages of the New Testa- 
ment, poetical paraphrases from the classics, 
sketches of little 3s, a translation of 
Poncet’s Travels in Eee: an historical and 
goegrephicn! description of Africa, written in 
1787 (the two last were undertaken as pre- 
sents to his father on his birthday), and many 
other things mostly written during these years. 
His father probably in one way indirectly as- 
sisted these imaginative tendencies by his habit 
of relating his travels to him, 

“*T well remember,” says Niebuhr, in the 
Life of his father, ‘how he used to tell me 
stories in my childhood about the East, and 
the structure of the universe; Pa mg in 
the evening, just before bed-time he would 
take me on his knee, and feed my imagination 
with these instead of fairy tales. The history 
of Mohammed, of the early Caliphs—espe- 
cially of Omar and Ali, for whom he had the 
deepest reverence—of the conquests and 
8 of Islamism, and the virtues of the 
heroes of the new faith, with the history of 
the Turks, were early imprinted on my me- 
mory in the most lively colors; nay, works on 
these subjects were among the first books put 
into my hands. 

“*T remember too, how, one Christmas Eve, 
when I must have been in my tenth year, he 
heightened the delights of the festival, by 
taking out of the almost magnificent chest 
which held his manuscripts, and was revered 
by the children and all the household, like the 
ark of the covenant, the volumes which con- 
tained the information he had colleeted in 
Africa, and reading them with me, He had 








taught me to draw maps, and now, encouraged 


and assisted by him, I soon produced maps of 
Habbesch and Sudan 

“*He entered with the utmost indulgence 
and sympathy into my half old-fashioned, half 
childish ideas; hel me in the details of m 


| eastles in the air; conversed with me on all 


the topics of the day, and strove to give me 
elear conceptions of whatever subjects we 
talked upon—among other things, of fortifiea- 
rere pt ag. 2 lpg Wa 
exeavate polygons under his eye, wit 
books and oe at hand,’ 9 

“From a letter of his father’s, it appears 
that Niebuhr was able te read any English 
books without help when only in his eighth 
year. Somewhat later, Madame Boje, who 
was an admirable French scholar, kindly un- 
dertook to teach him that la re, which he 
had begun with his father. The ath of this 
ady, in 1786, was the child’s first experience 
ot heart-sorrow. After the funeral his mother 
found him in the garden, rolling on the grass 
almost wild with grief, and it was a long time 
before he reeovered his spirits. ‘This had the 
effeet of turning bis attention still more exclu- 
sively tothe serious eecupations to which he 
had been previously inclined, and in eonse- 
quence his progress was more rapid than ever.” 


The Greek and Roman poets seem always 
to have been holiday books to Niebuhr; he 
took them up, the grave and severe studies 
of other men, in moments of relaxation. 

It is well known that the greater part of 
Niebuhr’s life was passed in the routine of 
government and diplomatic appointments, 
which some have regretted; but the effect 
must, upon the whole, have been favorable 
to his development. The active and con- 
templative life act healthily upon each other, 
and Niebuhr was in some danger of being 
swallowed up by the latter, A dull pedant 
he never could have made, but he might 
easily have wrecked his physical constitution 
(and with that, how much of his mental 
life?) upon the omnivorous plans of study, 
faithfully pursued in detail, too, which he 
had mapped out for himself, and which, for 
that matter, he was always contriving. In 
his twenty-first year this consummate student, 
who had gathered for the cause of learning 
all the waste drops of childhood, thus takes 
himself to task ina diary :-— 


CONSCIENTIOUS STUDY. 


“*T have been too remiss; I must be more 
strict with myself if I am to reach my goal 
with honor.’ 

“*So long as we receive what is delivered 
to ua, with the ears and eyes rather than with 
the understanding, we cannot survey it with 
rapidity and insight; hence, also, depth and 
comprehensiveness of view are impossible. 
Words are the dangerous shallows that so 
often obstruct my progress, O, what will help 
me to inward, voluntary, deep thought? 
What will break the talisman that still keeps 
me neers under the yoke of imagina- 
tion 

“*One hour, at least, every morning to be 
devoted to clearing up my thoughts on a given 
subject. 

“*Two hours to mathematics, algebra, che- 
mistry, natural philosophy. 

“*An extensive knowledge of ; 
nomy, mathematical and physi phy ; 
these are the rational and scientific sis of 
political geography, ancient as well as modern, 
and of history. 

“*General laws of material nature, and me- 
teorology, 

“*Description of natural objects, animal, 
vegetable, and i ic, 

** Distinct consciousness of the rules of my 
moral being, Philosophy. 


astro- 
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“* As my historical study, to work 
ehapter on ehrowogy ahd shrowometsy 
(before my return) that ongrammar, ©’ 

“ *The problem is to get through the great. 
est quantity possible each day, taking eare. ,, 
the same time, not te overstrain the power of 
application. 

“*1. To avoid all that taxes the 
fruitlesely ; all dreamy activity. 

“*2. Self-examination ; clearness of thouy):. 
aecurate definitions ; exercises of the imaging. 
tion. 

“*3. Diligent refleetion ; weighing the wor 
performed ; zeal; to harden myself against 
effeminacy,’” 


The English mind is staggered by such , 
programme ; to the German it is a thing to}. 
uccomplished. But it is eonsolatory to fing 
a Niebuhr sometimes in despair at this |{e. 
culean task, and to find that the triumph of 
Genius itself is won from gloom and diff. 
culty. Writing to Madame Hensler, the 
daughter-in-law of his friendly Professor a 
Kiel, at this time he says feelingly of his re. 
lation of 

STUDY AND ACTIVE LIFP. 


“Even while I was writing my last letter to 
you, I began to feel the sort of stupor and 
gloom its t over me that I have on my 
dark days. Whether this is physical, cr 
whether the dazzling brightness of a succes. 
sion of nappy days is necessarily followed by 
a fit of exhaustion, when external circum 
stances do not feed the flame, is a mystery to 
myself. I have at last sneceeded by streniious 
efforts, in driving away the blackest clouds, 
and to-day your weleome letter has kindled 
fresh life-giving yo within me. 

“ But all my life this inequality of spirits has 
been my torment. Whenever I have worked 
hard, of course I mean in speeial investiga- 
tions which only serve as means to an end, or 
amidst the confused heap of materials required 
by some other object, I seem as if Saved 

hen a few days have elapsed, and my nev 
acquisition has fallen into its place, then comes 
my brightest time, But meanwhile I am gooi 
for very little, 

“The lot of the scholar working amidst his 
books is - a Py He is ever tread- 
ing on the brink of pedantry, a yawning 
chasm, in which, if we were laughing 00 the 
subject, we might say he would be buried ia 
dust and dead leaves, if he made a false step. 
He has to extract honey from wormwood, He 
must constantly keep his mind on the stretch; 
ean only succeed by slow degrees in his task 
of self-culture, and measures everything by «1 
ideal standard, which he is often unable to st- 
tain from the poverty of his materials—til 
oftener from his own want of talent. Sciences 
which are entirely based on ulation, such 
as philosophy and mathematies, are free from 
this disadvantage; and all oceuration with 
them refreshes and quickens the mental 
powers, when one has fairly got into their 
spirit. Neither are those lable to get de- 
pressed by their studies, who collect and cou 
pare, often without the least philosophy, single 
jnteresting things, such as natural objects 
Bet he who studies grammar, and rhetor's 
and style, seeks and deduces rules and laws, ° 
learns those that others have found, which 
are indeed im t to him as regards the re 
finement of his taste, and eas something 
higher, but which are so dry—taken singly, 
for the most part so unimportant—must com 
stantly stimulate his ardor, and keep bis affee 
tions fn play, or he will be in danger of eith:? 
relaxing his exertions, or acquiring a mechan 
cal pleasure in mere mate In the oy 
history there is a much higher species 0! 1D" 
rest. But its immense ae the difficulty of 





powers 








imprinting all that is needful on the memory, 
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‘s almost greater difficulty of steadily main- 
tne Jing a correct point of view, the toil of col- 
leeting the most interesting fragments from in- 
numerable books and relies, while conscious of 
their incompleteness, the repulsive task of 
wading through an immense amount of what 
is bad (though in this respect people generally 
of their own free will do more than is neces- 
sary), until at last you have so far pated all 

ou can n to meu e mass 
to ordes, scl efick it takes years to 
r any one who 
ut hee long attributed to this cause, and 
to the still worse state of the professional sci- 
ences, Which have long been an empty husk, 
the inertia of the best intellects among us. 
The life of the ancients in small States, was 
like that in a large family; even Rome itself 
was, in reality, a8 a State, confined within its 
walls, and to the spots consecrated to the 
pular assemblies, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous extension of its boundaries. 

“War and the discharge of public functions 
were extremely liberal oceupations, and it was 
considered that good sense and practice were 
sufficient qualifications for either. Then there 
were very few, whose minds had not been de- 
veloped by the active discharge of these func- 
tions, which were not confined, any more than 
learning, toa particular class. We see nothing 
among ourselves that can be compared to the 
indefatigable power and activity of the an- 
cients. They were at all times men and free 
citizens, We are obliged to make a special 
class of learned men; and, in consequence, we 
lose sight of the world, of active life, of the 
best part of ourselves, of reality; and cling to 
book-knowledge alone. A few escape this 
fate, to whom their kind genius has given the 
good fortune and the energy to separate the 

ernel from the shell, in spite of all difficulties, 
and to keep their hearts warm and active. 

“The ancients invented the sciences; the 
elements of which were not diffased among the 
vulgar, producing a shallow knowledge ; men 
sought for insight in converse with sages, and 
there were only two kinds of knowledge, the 
eommon and the philosophical. We lose the 
simple aspect of nature long before we are 
able to comprehend the expositions of philoso- 
phers. We hear, as children, that the earth 
turns round the sun, before the words can con- 
vey any idea to us; for the senses will not 

er the imagination to grasp an image of 
such magnitude. It is the same with every- 
thing. On all hands there abound crude doc- 
ee patchwork theories, assertions on au- 
ority. 

“It is impossible for us to see as clearly as 
the ancients did. And then their philosoph 
of human affairs does not satisfy us: we rac 
our brains and split hairs, and, after all, do 
not think. Why were they so free from the 
monstrous absurdities by which we are sur- 
rounded ¢” 


That letter is an instructive essay, and 
seems a foreshadowing of the mingled poli- 
tical and student-life of the author, when he 
became Prussian ambassador among his fa- 
vorite Romans. 

The first intimations and progressive 
growth of these Roman studies are full of 
interest in these letters. 

A few years after he had written the above- 
quoted passage, while he was immersed in 
one of his financial elerkships, he addresses 
his friend, Count Adam Moltke :— 

ROMAN STUDTES. 

*I en the recollections of your 
Italian oars Tt is a hard thought os ms 
that never see the land that was the 
theatre of deeds, with which I may perhaps 


contemporaries. I have studied the Roman 
history with all the effort of which my mind 
has been capable in its happiest moments, and 
believe that I may assume that acquaintance 
without vanity. This history will, also, if I 
write, form the subject of most of my works. 
* * = * 

“The sight of the works of art, particular] 

the paintings, would have delighted me as it 
did you. Statues have little effect upon me ; 
my sight is too weak, and cannot be strength- 
ened ¥ glasses, for a surface of one color, as 
it ean for pictures. Then, too, a picture, when 
I have once seen it, becomes my property—I 
never lose it out of my imagination. Music is, 
in general, positively disagreeable to me, be- 
cause I cannot unite it in one point, and every- 
thing fragmentary oppresses my mind. Hence, 
also, I am no mathematician, but an historian ; 
for, from the single features preserved, I can 
form a complete picture, and know where 
groups are wanting, and how to supply them. 
i think this is the case with you also, and I 
wish you would, like me, apply your reflee- 
tions on past events, to fix the images on the 
canvas, and then employ your imagination, 
working only with true historical tints, to give 
them coloring. Take ancient history as your 
subject: it is an inexhaustible one, and no one 
would believe how much, that appears to be 
lost, might be restored with the clearest. evi- 
dence. 
Above all, read Livy again and again. 1 
prefer him infinitely to Tacitus, and am glad 
to find that Voss is of the same opinion. 
There is no other author who exercises such a 
gentle despotism over the eyes and ears of his 
readers, as Livy among the Romans and 
Thucydides among the Greeks Quinctilian 
calls Livy’s fulness ‘sweet as milk,’ and his 
eloquence ‘indescribable;’ in my judgment, 
too, it equals, and often even surpasses that of 





Modern history ne vaut pas le diable. | 





tinuous study of history; in particular he 
made himself acquainted with the develo 
ment of the Italian Republics of the middle 
ages in its minutest details. He often endea- 
vored to give a poetical form to his mental 
life, or to present an historical picture of the 
well known political relations of past times, 
but he was unable to clothe the ideas floatin 
in his mind, in shapes sufficiently clear me | 
distinet, to render them fit to go forth into the 
external world, Thus it was denied him to 
take an active part in history either by word 
or deed; but as in his ardent and stirring 
youth he had exereised an irresistible influence 
over every one who came in contact with him, 
so when a man he brought life and energy into 
every circle he entered. ‘He had reached the 
perfection of his nature,’ wrote Niebuhr, in 
1806, of this the dearest friend of his youth ; 
‘he had tamed the lion, the restless spirit 
within him, and was employing his Oxiental 
fire in the animation of Greek forms.’ ” 


The Germans make grand autobiographers, 
with their nicely-practised distinctions of the 
“su-m-m-ject and om-m-m-ject "—taking 
notes of themselves and their friends with 
equal impartiality. Niebuhr’s analysis of his 
first courtship would be worth quoting, were 
not such delicate emotions better left in the 
setting in which the biographer places them. 
It does justice to his heart as well as his 
head. 

To a certain class of people Niebuhr has 
appeared as a cold-hearted destroyer of che- 
rished pvuetical Roman stories, an unflinching 
demonstrator of the nakedness of human 
life. ‘Such persons should read this biogra- 
phy. Itis not true that a legend is lost to 
the world by proving it not to be true his- 
tory, or that imagination loses anything of 








Cicero. The latter missed som genre—he pos- 
sessed infinite acuteness, intellect, wit; i 
faisait du génie avee de Tesprit, like Voltaire ; 
but he attempted a richness of style, for which 
he lacked that heavenly repose of the intel- 
leet, whichi Livy, like Homer, must have pos- 
sessed, and, among the moderns, Fénélon and 
Garve in no common degree. Very different 
was Demosthenes, who was always concise, 
like Thucydides. And to rise to conciseness 
and vigor of style is the highest that we 
moderns can well attain; for we cannot write 
from our whole soul: and hence we eannot 
expect another perfect epic poem. The 
quicker beats the life-pulse of the world, the 
more each one is compelled to move in epiey- 
cles, the less can calm, mighty repose of the 
spirit be ours.” 


A portrait of this Adam Moltke is worth 
presenting. Itshows the stamp of Niebuhr’s 
early friendships :— 


ADAM MOLTKE, 


“Count Adam Moltke had lived from about 
the beginning of the present century at 
Niitschau, an estate in Holstein, which he had 
received as a compensation for the loss of the 
fief formerly held by his family in Zealand. 
Outwardly gifted with a magnificent manly 
figure, a noble forehead and flashing eyes, in- 
wardly overflowing with energy, and rich in 
imagination, the principles of the French Re- 
volution had taken a powerful hold of his 
mind, and for years he was among its warmest 
and certainly one of its purest adherents. 
After having visited a great part of Europe, 
and undergone many a bitter grief, he retired 
to Niistchau, where he strov rt from 
political employments, but full of interest in 
public events—to endure the iron age in 
patience with a strong resignation. He need- 
ed but a few hours’ sleep, and sought to still 





claim a closer acquaintance than any of my 


his inward restlessness by the earnest and con- 


her power by transcending, as she needs 
must, actual fact: on the contrary, the 
beauty and moral worth of the legend re- 
main more perfect as their true origin is 
better understood. As no less beautifully 
than justly expressed by a writer in Black- 

s Magazine-—“'To whatever level the 
stream of truth, by its own vital force, shall 
rise or sink, the same fair lily of poetry will 
be seen floating on the surface of it. Just 
where those waters lie open to the light of 
heaven, do we find this beautiful creation 
looking up from them into the sky.” 

As of the history, so of the life. Niebuhr 
sitting among the driest of his books, 
strengthened in his pursuit of truth a heart 
always young, ever responsive to the call of 
private affection, love of man or woman, or 
devotion to his country. 





MR. GOULD’S ZEPHYRS FROM ITALY.* 


Mr. Govrp commenced the Italian tour 
which resulted in the volume before us at Pa- 
lermo, arriving at that port from the United 
States via Gibraltar and Marseilles. He 
thence, after a slight glance at the other 
Sicilian cities, transports us to Naples, and 
conducts us northward through Italy to Paris 
and Waterloo. His book has very little per- 
sonal adventure, but contains some interest- 
ing information. The most valuable portion 
of the book is that devoted to descriptions 
of the great battle-fields of Napoleon. The 
author seems to have a partiality to such lo- 
ealities, describing their present appearance 
with greater minuteness than most other 
objects of interest which lie in his way. As 
may be inferred from his title, Mr. Gould's 
style is somewhat ornate. 
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* Zephyrs from Italy and Sicily. By William M. Gould . 
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One of his battle-visits is to Marengo, of | “This chamber has been dedicated as a 


which we have a curious account, in a de- | 
scription of the mansion erected on the | 
| from the field of battle. 
‘are eumpletely studded with the relies of Ma- 


} 
| 


“The field of Marengo remained without | 


MEMORIALS OF MARENGO. 


change or improvement until the year 1847, 
when Signor Giovanni Delavo, of Alessandria, | 
& passionate admirer of the Emperor, pur-| 
ehased the ground, and with it the cottage in 

which Napoleon rested, and wrote to the Em- 

peror of Austria after the battle. This gen- | 
tleman, with a view to contribute te the in-| 
teresting character of the place, immediately | 
constructed an elegant and ecommodieus man- | 
siom upon the spot. From historical eonsidera- | 
tions he preserved th« Ils, foundations, and 
chambers of the cottage, and admitted them 

as a constituent part of his new edifice. ‘The | 
old oblong building upon the right was at the | 
same time enlarged, and so fashioned as to | 
become an auxiliary embellishment to the pre- 

mises. The mansion of Signor Delavo stands 
about thirty feet from the main road. In the 
area before his residence, took place on the 
14th of June, 1847, the anniversary of the 
battle, the inauguration of a colossal statue of | 
Napoleon. 

- “ “ 

“Marengo lies about half way between 
Genoa and Turin, and the mansion of Signor 
Delavo is one of the most distinguished ob- 
jects upon the plain. At a distance it appear- 
ed to me like a piece of Rome. The house 
itself is three stories high. The upper stories 
contain nine front windows each; the lower 
story is even with the ground, and divided in 
centre by a wide hall, which passes through from 
front to rear. The building externally is of a 
reddish stone color, and has rows of columns 

inted in relievo upon its face. The figure of 

urat is seen stan ing among them upon the 
right, and the figure of Kellermann upon the left. 

e old oblong edifice upon the Turin side is 
of the same reddish hue, and over its broad 
surface is delineated the prospect of a terrace 
adorned with vases of flowers, The columns 
of a temple are also visible, with niches oceu- 

ied by the effigies of Berthier and Bessiéres ; 
licewise a lofty dome lifting its cone to heaven. 
The spacious area before the residence of 
Signor Delavo is of a square form, with gravel- 
Tedd walks, and contains in the centre a beau- 
tiful circular grass-plot, in the midst of which, 
resting upon a large block of granite, rises the 
colossal marble statue of Napoleon, Low 
granite posts, hung with chains, surround 
the base of the monument, and serve for its 
defence. The attitude of Napoleon is one of 
great composure. His head is uncovered, his 
right hand is placed upon his breast, his left 
rests upon his sword. At his feet is placed a 
cannon, partially covered by the folds of a 
banner, He is represented as he appeared 
when First Consul, and as such is habited in 
the uniform of q French general, with his 
waist cinctured by a broad flowing sash. The 
statue was executed by Cacciatore, a celebrat- 
ed sculptor of Milan, at an expense of about 
six thousand francs. The railing which sepa- 
rates the area from the main road, is of iron; 
the intermediate supporting columns are 
moulded in the form of Roman fasces, capped 
with the battle-axe. 

“ Having thus disposed of the front part of 
the building, I proceed to describe what is of 
note within, Upon entering the mansion, the 
wall upon the right-hand side of the hall ex- 
hibits in fresco the portraits of Soult, St, wr 
and Victor; and upon the left, those of Mas- 
sena, Lapnes, and Marmont. Turning to the 
Jeft, after passing through an anteroom, the 
visitor is ushered into the original front cham- 
ber of the cottage. The entrance to this apart- 
ment has over the door a gold wreath, inclos- 














ing the cipher of Napoleon, 


museum for the reception of the memorials 
which from time to time have been yarn 
Its walls and eeiling 


rengo , swords, seabbards, broken swords and 
broken seahbards, bayonets and bayonet- 
sheaths, rusty and dusty, eross-belts and belt- 
plates, helmets and horse-bits, straps of leather 
and belts of leather, buttons, lances, and 
breken spears; bullets and balls, of all sizes, 
from that of a man’s head to a pill; one bomb 
still charged ; fragments of balls, and pieees 
of bombs; guns, firelocks, ramreds, and sol- 
diers’ caps. The eeiling has a complement of 
guns, arranged in the form of an immense 
star, with a blue French drum in the centre, 
with the drumsticks and the tall red plume of 
the drummerattached. Besides the guns upon 
the wall, I counted abeut fifty others distri- 
buted in military order in a eireular stand 
adapted for the purpose. Upen the mantel- 
piece rests the beaver of an Austrian major of 
infantry, edged with a broad gilt band; also 
ten gilded eagles that adorned the throne of 
Napoleon, when he held the grand review upon 
the field in 1805, on his way to assume the 
iron crown at Milan. Over the fireplace is 
suspended an engraved design of the eriginal 
em for a pyramidal monument in honor of 

saix, and of the brave men who perished 
with him in the battle. Under the front win- 
dow is placed the pine table upon which Na- 
poleon wrote to the Emperor ef Austria after 
the battle. In the drawer of the table is kept 
the ink-stand which he used on the occasion ; 
also an ebony frame containing several of the 
gold coins issued by him in eommemoration of 
. victory. The words upon the pieces 
read— 


” ‘Ve délivrée & Marengo, Liberté, Egalité, Eri- 


Eridania, it will be recollected, is the classical 
appellation of Northern Italy. The old green 
velvet ehair, with its high back, that served 
Napoleen when engaged at the table, is still 
serviceable for the accommodation of visitors. 
On the first of October, 1846, a register was 
opened for the insertion of the names of those 
who visited the premises. It contains many 
names, and among them appear those of some 
distinguished rsonages. For example— 
Louis Murat, Prince Poniatouski, Louis apo- 
leon Bonaparte, visit dated 16th of Aug., 1847, 
Marshal 
mann, Duke de Valmy, &e. 

“I was informed that the book contained 
the names of only three Ameriean visitors ; 
upon turning to them, they proved to be offi- 
cers of the United States navy.” 


Since this notice was written this volume 
has acquired a melancholy interest, by the 
sudden and premature death of its author. 
The newspapers record the death, “on Wed- 
nesday morning, 16th inst., Mr. William M. 
Gould, in the 36th year of his age,” 





LITTLE PEDLINGTON,* 


Nor a little of the quizzicality of the more 
recent literature of England is ascribable to 
John Poole, Esq., the author of these two 
volumes. They to have set the 
fashion of a certain style of drollery, which 
forms so large an element and so productive 
a source of revenue in the writiags of many 
of the most popular authors periodical 
publications of the day. Little Pedlington 
may fairly claim to lead off in an historical 
enumeration of the satirical sketches, in 
which mock learning and second-rate 
ness are so pleasantly trotted out and play- 





* Little Ped 


Pools John 
lecUons, 


of Paul Pry," “ Sketches and Reeol 


Esq., Ai ‘0 
. In two volumes, D. Appleton & Co. 


| 
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armont, Duke de Ragusa, Keller- |) 


mi 
great- | with the contempt they deserve. It 





fully magnified, balloon-fashion, to be ta 
and have the gas let out. The “8 age 
Little Pedlington is to take a miserabj, 
worthless, little village of no earthly in. 
rtanee, of ordmary dimensions, inhabjieg 
y a small number ef eommon people, and 
to narrate their petty interests and cn) 
squabbles with the reverence and gravity of 
Gibbon or Thucydides. Preliminary to th, 
visit of the Historian himself, we are furnis). 
ed with a brief but pregnant sketch of Lit:|, 
Pedlington from an antiquarian and topiea| 
point of view; the style of which may \p 
relished in a passage which we quote {roy 
this premonitory strangers’ guide, throuch 


| Little Pedlingten, entitled 


HISTORY. 


“The Universal Deluge, which transformed 
the variegated and smiling face of our terres. 
trial globe inte oxe unvaried and monotonovs 
mass of the aqu.ous element, and which, jx 
its ruthless and unpitying course, overwhelm. 
ed and swallowed up cities, empires, and na. 
tions, sparing neither the monareh’s palace nor 
the peasant’s hut; and which bowed down alike 
the gentle hill and the giant mountain, rooting 
up net only the tender plant of the garden, bu: 
a a the mighty oak of the forest; and whicd, 
unlike the genial and beneficial showers of 
spriag, whieh benefieently foster the fruits of 
the earth for the use of man; but which, more 
like the raging cataract, converted our roiling 
planet into ene wide, vast waste of waters, 
di red also the fair 7 on which now 
stands the town of Little Pedlington. 

* But to deseend to a later peried. 

“ Little Pedlington (or, as it has in various 
times been written, Peddle-le-town, Peddle-in- 
town, Piddletown, Peddletown, and Peedle- 
town) (it is now invariably ealled by its more 
euphonious appellation of Pedlington) is situ- 
ated in the county of ——,. at the distanee of 
-—~ miles from London. And here, reflecting 
on these successive yay we eannot refrain 
from quoting that apt line of the Swan of 
Avon :— 

“ * Each doth suffer a sea change.” 


“ But to proceed. 

“Of the extreme antiquity of this place 
there ean be no deubt, for our ingenious towns- 
man, Simeox Rummins, Esq., F.S.A., has clearly 
roved, in his learned and elaborate Essay on 
that subject (a few copies of which may 
still be obtained by an early application to 
Mr. Yawkins, Bookseller, Market Square), that 
the identical ground on which the present town 
is built existed long prior to the invasion of 
Britain by Julius Cesar! And if further proof 
were wanting, it might be adduced in an au- 
cient coin, dug up about thirty years ago by 
some workmen, who were employed in remov- 
ing Hob’s Pound, which formerly stood at the 
northeast corner of South street, and of which 
the curious visitor may still discover some 
faint traces. Of such antiquity is this precious 
relic, that one side of it is worn perfectly 
smooth, whilst, on the other, nothing more cau 
be perceived than the almost imperceptible 
outline of two heads, and these remains of the 
legend, which have baffied the attempts of the 
most profound antiquaries to determine to 
which epoch of Roman greatness to refer it: 


“GUL—US ET M—R— 


“The sneers of a certain bookseller not 6 
hundred miles from South street, who has 
published what he calls a Pedlington Guide 
and who deseribes the ¢oin as nothing more 
than a William-and- i we treat 
is in the 

ion of the eminent gentleman we have 
already mentioned, who, in his well know? 
li ity, is always happy to offer it to the in- 
spection of intelligent visitors, who will know 
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decide ide between the ignorant assertion 
wer and the Sapien of a Rum- 
mise! the Civil Wars between the rival 
housesof York and Lancaster, as well as in 


the later conflicts between Charles and the 
Parliament; indeed. in every case where cou- 
rage and wisdom were ealled into action— 

« ¢Q that dissensions should our land divide!’ 

* PEDLINGTONIA. 
it does not appear, from any positive record, 
that our town took any part: but who can 
doubt that it did? ‘The fortifications’ (see 
}wnmins), ‘if any did ever exist, must long 
since have been demolished, for not the slight- 
est traces of any are to be found. I must, 
however, except the ditch which traverses the 
north end of High street, and which, although 
it now be dry, and so narrow as to allow of 
one’s stepping across it, must, if ever it had 
been a military work, have been so wide and 
deep as to be capable of conta! ing a consider- 
able quantity et water. Nor must I conceal 
the fact that, not many years ago, two sword- 
blades and a cannon ball were therein discover- 
ed: these are now in my possession.’ The 
testimony of so impartial a writer to the 

wess of the Pedlingtonians cannot be too 
fighly valued; nor must their modesty recoil 
if we again quote the unrivalled poem from 
whence we have extracted our motto :— 

“* Pair are thy daughters, and thy sons how brave! 

No eer will be a slave. 
Friend to his country, and his Ringe well wisher, 
At Glory’s call he’ll serve in the militia’ 

“But it is only of late years that Little 
Pedlington has assumed its present importance, 
and justified its claims to be ranked amongst 
those towns and cities which adorn and dig- 
nify the British empire; and, if it yield the 
pal for extent and splendor to the metropo- 
is of England, it will confess itself second to 
no other for antiquity, beauty, and salubrity ; 
nor need it fear to enter the lists in honorable 
competition with any, for the meed due to in- 
tellect and refinement, boasting, as it does, of 
possessing in its bosom a Rummins and a Jubb, 
a few copies of whose unrivalled and truly 
classical Poem, ealled Prpuinetonta, deserip- 
tive of the beauties of the place, may still be had 
at Yawkins’s ope price 2s. with a plate, 
and for which an early application is earnestly 
recommended. 


and obtain for its author a deathless fame. We are proud 
to say it is the production of our highly-gifted Curate and 
townsman, the Rev. Jonathan Jubb.’—See the Pedlington 


Weekly Observer, June 17th. 


The appreciative reader will, we think, 
here discover some suggestive germs which 
were further feet 9 the better-known 
“Pickwick Papers” of Mr. Dickens. Fol- 
lowing this well-handled guide, we enter 
upon the History proper, in the opening 
chapter of which we have the author’s per- 
sonal narrative of the journey to Little Ped- 
lington. His first resolution was of course 
to a place for that same evening in the 
Little Pedlington mail. How he thrived in 
this intent let Mr. Poole explain for himself ; 
thereby giving him an opportunity to intro- 
duce his capital acquaintance, “ Blind Bob :” 
_ “Not a little vas my astonishment on learn- 
ing that there was no mail to that celebrated 
place but great indeed it was when I was in- 
ormed that there was no public conveyance 
whatever direct thither! However, I forad 
that the Winklemouth coach (which ran nearer 
to it than any other) would set me down at 
Poppleton-End ; that there I should be prett. 
sure of meeting with some one who weal 











carry my luggage to Squashmire-Gate, a short | half! There are annoyances which, it is 
three miles; and that from thence to Little | said, are of a nature to make a parson swear ; 
Vedlington, a distance of eight miles—there or but this would have set swearing the whole 
thereabouts—a coach ran regularly three times bench of bishops, with their Graces of York 
a week during the season. Too happy to get | and Canterbury at their head. 

there in any manner, 1 took a place in the; “At length I perceived, at some distance 
Winklemouth coach, and, shortly afterwards, down the lane, a man dragging along a truck, 
was rattling on towards the goal of my de- | at what seemed to me a tolerably brisk pace, 
sires. considering the state of the read. He drew it 

“ Between four and five in the morning the | by means of a strap passing over his shoulders 
coach pulled up at the corner of a narrow cart-| and across his chest : and he carried in his 
road, of no very inviting appearance, the soil hand a stout staff, which he occasionally struck 
being of clay, and the holes and wheel-tracks | upon the ground, though apparently not for 
filled with water by the late heavy rains. A | support. He was rather above the middle 
slight drizzling rain was falling then. The | height, broad, square, and museular—a cart- 
country for miles round was a dead flat, and | horse of a fellow. On arriving within two 
not a house or shelter of any kind, save here | steps of my resting-place he stopped, and 
and there a tree, was to be seen. ' with a voice of ten-boatswain power, shout- 

“ * Poppleton-End, Sir,’ said the guard, as he | ed— 
let down the step. “*Anyone here for Squash’ire Gate f’ 

“*What! is this Poppleton-End?’ said I. | “*Ves,’ said J, almost stunned by the re- 

“*Yes, Sir,’ replied he (adding with a leer, | port, ‘don’t you see? 1 am here.’ 
which clearly indicated that he was satisfied a ‘I wish | could,’ replied he; ‘ but as I 
with the excellence of his joke), ‘and has been, | have lived Blind Bob all my life, Blind Bob I 
time out of mind.’ | shall die.’ 

“*But I have a heavy valise with me,’ said; “The guard’s deseription of my intended 
I, as I alighted. | guide and carrier as ‘Blind Bob’ had certainly 

“*Ves, Sir,’ replied the guard, taking it | not prepared me for the phenomenon | was 
down from the top of the coach, and placing | now to witness. Had I, indeed, paid any at- 
it against the boundary-stone at the corner of | tention to it, the utmost I should have expeet- 
the lane; ‘it is precious heavy indeed.’ | ed, as a justification of it, would have been a 

“*Well—I was informed that I should find | deduction of fifty per cent. from the usual al- 
somebody here who would carry it to Squash- | lowance of eyes, in the case of the party in 
mire-Gate; but there is no person within | question. But here was a guide stone-blind ! 
sight, and I can’t carry it myself.’ | “*Blind!’ I exclaimed; ‘under such ceir- 

“*Why, no, Sir, I don’t very well see how | cumstances, you have chosen a strange oceu- 
you can; at least,’ continued he, in the same | pation.’ 
facetious tone, ‘it wouldn't be altogether, “‘We can’t choose what we like in this 
pleasant. Llows’ever, Sir, you have a very | world, Sir; if I warn’t blind I'd never ha’ 
good chance of Blind Bob coming up with his | chose to get my living by being a guide, tha‘ 
truck in about half an hour—or so.’ i] promise you.’ 

“I hate the phrase ‘or so.’ It is acheat,; “On my informing him that I had a port- 
an impostor, a specious and an insidious rogue. | manteau with me, and indicating the spot 
In all matters involving an inconvenience, I | where it stood, he moved towards it, and, lift- 
have invariably found that it is an oe jing it up, he tossed it, heavy as it was, over 
of the original evil at least threefold. Thus, his shoulder into the truck, and instantly set 
your ‘three miles, or so, further,’ to the place | forward towards Squashmire-Gate.” 
of your destination, after a wearisome walk in | ; a 
a strange country, may usually be computed at} Arrived at Squashmire-Gate, it was natural 
nine; ‘a guinea or so,’ in an uncertain charge, | that the weary and hungry traveller should 
at three; if waiting the arrival of your bride, | desire a little comfort for the inner man, and 
‘an hour or so,’ at a day, a week, a year; if| between himself and the lady-keeper of the 
of your wife—but that is a case dependent upon | jnn, this discourse ensues : 
peculiar cireumstances. : 

“* And pray, guard,’ inquired I, rather péev- | 
ishly, ‘where am I to wait during that half} “*A boiled chicken.’ 
hour—or so /’ “*We have never a chicken, Sir; but 

“*Why, Sir, if you should chance to miss | would you like some eggs and bacon {’ 

Blind Bob, you might perhaps find it aleetle| “*‘No. Can I have a lamb chop? 

awkward with that large trunk of yours; so| “‘No, Sir; but our eggs and bacon is very 

if you'll take my advice, Sir, you'll wait where | nice.’ 

you are. Good morning, Sir. I don't thinkit| ‘,‘Or a eutlet—or a steak ?’ 

will be much of a rain, Sir. All right, Bill, “*No, Sir; but we are remarkable here for 
et on.’ Sosaying, he mounted the coach, and | our eggs and bacon.’ 

eft me seated, beneath my umbrella, on the| “ ‘Have you anything cold in your larder?’ 

boundary-stone at Poppleton-End, at half past | “‘ Not exaetly, Sir; but I'm sure you will 

four of the morning, in a drizzling rain. | admire our eggs and bacon.’ 

“They who travel much must be prepared| “ ‘Then what have you got? 
to meet with difficulties; sometimes te-encoun-| “* Why, Sir, we have got nothing but eggs 
ter dangers: these carry a compensation with | and bacon.’ : 
them in the excitement which they produce,| “*O!—then have the goodness to give me 
and the exalted feelings they inspire. But one | some eggs and bacon.’ 
sinks under a tame and spiritless inconvenience; | “‘I was sure you'd choose eggs and bacon, 
one’s fortitude sneaks off, as it were, and one’s | Sir; we are so famous for it.’ , 
temper oozes away. At five, at half pastfive,| “Having finished my dinner, I thought it 
at six o'clock, there I still sat, and not a hu-| proper, for the good of the house, to inquire 
man creature had come near me, The abomi-| what wine I could have—of course, not ex- 
nable rain, too! Rain! it was unworthy of | pecting that my choice would be much per- 
the name of rain. A good, honest, manly | plexed by the variety offered. 
shower, which would have made one wet| “‘ What would you like, Sirf 
through and through in five seconds, I could| “ ‘Some Port.’ ; 
haye borne without complaint; but tobe made | “‘ We have no Port, Sir.’ 
to suffer the intolerable sensation of dampness| ‘A little Sherry, then” = 
merely, by a snivelling, drivelling, mizzling,| ‘We don’t keep Sherry, Sir; in short, we 
drizzling er, and that, too, by dint of the | have so little eall for wine, that we don’t keep 
exercise of its petty spite for a full hour and a | any of no kind.’ 





“ *What would you like, Sir? 
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“*Then pray give me some lemonade.’ 

“* Yea, Sir pogo you prefer it with 
lemon, or without 

“* How !’ 

=< Why—only 
out of lemons,’ 


That we think will do! 
From this house of famine escaped by aid | 


we happen just now to be | 
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The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. By XR. T. 


te 
Trail, M.D. New York: Fowlers & Wells. — 
A ecompend of various medical information, 
collated from obvious sources. Anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, dietetics, theory and prac. 
tice, pathology and therapeutics, surgery, with 
more or less sprinkling of the editor's water- 
theory, are all treated in a cursory and popu- 
larmanner. To these, general readers, curious 


of a most characteristic coachman, who takes of such knowledge, and whose tastes delight 


his own time in getting there, they at length | 


reach Little Pedlington—and inspired with 


in such reading, this work supplies ample ma- 
terial. Pleasanter books might be 


something of Mr. Poole’s own awe and reve- | fur the wholesome, and more useful for the 
rence for that wonderful locality, we pause diseased. 


to another week to join our Historian in a | 


survey of its curiosities of art, architecture, 
learning, &c. 
readers should take to the book for them-. 
selves (assured of a hearty laugh—whatever | 
the state of the thermometer), we shall not | 
complain. 





A Synopsis of the Family of Naiades, By | 
Isaac Lea.—This work presents in a compact | 
form the labor of many years of a life devoted | 
to natural science. During near thirty years | 
has the author of the work found opportani- | 
ties amid the eares of business, to add many | 


. 


new facts to our knowledge of the works of | 
nature, Although by no means exclusively | 
confined to Conchology, yet his most important | 
labors have been in the study of fresh-water 
shells, of which he has diseovered and described 
many hundred new species from various parts 
of the world. The present work is a synony- 
mical catalogue of all the species known, now 
amounting to 767. Although copious notices 
are given of the labors of Fréschel, Agassiz, 
and others in the same field, the author does 
not make use of their anatomical discoveries in 
classifying the species, probably because he 
considers the relation between the animal and 
its covering not yet sufficiently studied. The 
system of classification is therefore the same 
as that adopted in the former editions of the 
work, and the species are arranged in nume- 
rous groups‘according to the sculpture of the 
surface and the»general outline of the shell. 
This system, although artificial, more readily 
enables us to recognise any particular species 
in the same way as we are rat eye 4 aided in 
recognising other nymphs (not of the water) 
by the waving of their dresses. 

Without looking over the work, no one will 
be able to appreciate the labor necessary in | 
elucidating even such a limited subject as the | 
present. On p. 36, 37, isa good example of 
our meaning. The words printed in italics 
look very simple, but it is not everyone that 
knows the labor of bringing them together, 
the turning over of volume after volume, the 
puzzling over the bad Latin of one author, the 

ood German of another, the semi-intelligible 
Swedish of a third, or the entirely unintelligi- 
ble Russian of afourth. All this must be gone 
through to be appreciated, and therefore we 
despair of making our readers appreciate the 
labor, the devotion, and the disinterestedness 
of the true student of science, who expends his 
life and his fortune, or his hopes of fortune 
(the same thing) in contributing his portion to 
the great structure of natural science. No re- 
ward has he but the consciousness of having 
performed his duty; and made use of the 
talents given him in the development of the 
truth of God. 

Reader, believe it or not, as you please: a 
naturalist is a holy man. 

The Consumptive’s Guide to Health. By J. 
Hamilton Potter, M.D. New York: J.8. Red. 
field.—A medical advertising eard, got up with 
an eye to business, a finger- pointing to 
the author’s shop, which should be looked at, 
not asa guide directing to a way of safety, 
but as a warning to avoid danger. 











Marco Paul's Voyages and Travels, War- 


pers.—A new juvenile series by Jacob Abbott, 
Meanwhile if any of our | pleasantly illustrative, in the two volumes 
| before us, in terms and dialogue, attractive to 


the young reader of city sights and incidents 

in New York, and a journey by the Erie Canal. 

The points are well selected for youthful ad- 

miration, and the “getting up’ of t and 

jieture shows the accustomed tact of the Ab- 
tts. 


Harpers’ serial publication of London Labor 
and the London Poor has reached its nineteenth 
number, an important contribution to the faets 
of political economy in large cities.—Lossing’s 
admirable Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolu- 
tion, in parts 23, 24, exhibits the proceedings at 

rorktown and some of the Southern cam- 
paigns, with faithfully executed text and com- 
mendable beauty and fidelity in the numerous 
engravings. Part 38 of (ay Martin’s 
British Colonies gives the History of the 
British occupation of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Messrs. Johu Tallis & Co, also issue part 44 of 
Mrs, Ellis’s Morning Call and a new part of the 
Dramatic Magazine, with character portraits of 
Miss Glyn, Mr, Creswick, Mr. Ira Aldridge as 
Aaron (in Titus Andronicus), and the elder 
Vandenhoff as Coriolanus. 


The Art-Journal (for May and June), con- 
tains the Crossing the Ford by Mulready, and 
Juliet and the Nurse by Bri from the Ver- 
nen Gallery, with two capitally illustrated pa- 
pers on the works of Ruysdael. Mra. Hali 
givesa visit to Chertsey, and the progress of Fine 
Art manufacture is well illustrated with some 
choice specimens of antiquities from private 
collections. ‘The letter press of the June No. 
includes a detailed account of the Royal Aca- 
demy and other Exhibitions of the season in 


| London, 





MARKS AND REMARKS. 


Tue Crystal Palace for New York on Re- 
servoir Square, though the undertaking is 
just now attracting little public attention, is, 
we are happy to learn, establishing itself on 
a sound basis, preliminary to the exhibition 
of next year. Foreign agencies are open 
abroad, and foreign works collecting. The 
original Amazon, by Kiss, has already reach- 
ed this country. ‘The list of subseribers of 
shares represents established business in- 
terests of manufacturers, importers, real 
estate holders, and other indexes of a profit- 
able enterprise. A circular of the company, 
of which Theodore Sedgwick is president, 
makes the following calculation of the sup- 
posed financial results of the exhibition :— 


“The question is often asked how far the 
Crystal Palace on Reservoir Square may be 
ex to prove a proitable affair. The 
following caleulation is made, by ns 
largely interested in the stock, and who are 
desirous to take, not a sanguine or extravagant, 
but a just view of the project; and we be- 
lieve it will ultimately prove not far out of the 
way, 

“We assume that the population contained 
in New York, and a range of country twenty 








miles about it, is, at least, one million. 
in fact, much more. 


_ “Of this million, some will visit the ex}j);, 
tion re ly, some only once, some not 4 
We suppose it is a very low caleulatio, 


It is, 


all. 
to say that one third of this whole populatio, 
will visit the exhibition at least once, wh.) 
ww. . . : ’ . + $33,383 
“ Again, the floating population of * 
our city, during the summer 
months, is, per day, at least thirty 
thousand. It is estimated, by some 
good judges, as high as forty-five 
thousand. Of this, a large number 
will be more or less attracted by 
the exhibition itself, and it may be 
fairly caleulated that of the whole 
number, one fourth certainly will 
go upto Reservoir Square. This 
is 7,500; and as the exhibition is 
to be kept open at least 150 days 
it gives a total number of visits, 1,125,090 
1,458,333 
—or one million and a half of visits. Now 
take this another way. This is a quarter of 
the visits made to the Crystal Palace in Lon. 
don during only 140 days; and the population 
of New York is very considerably more than 
a quarter that of London, and our population 
vastly more curious, actiye, locomotive, and 
expensive ip their habits than that of any part 
of Europe. 
“Test it again in another manner. 

This gives an average per day, of vi- 
sitors, of . 
“Now the daily 

ed 


‘ ° " - « 9,720 
visits in London ave- 

rag é é ¢ é Z . 48,000 
*(And it will be recollected that the Lon. 
don exhibition increased in popularity and 
attractiveness until the very day of its close. 
The visitors for the first week numbered only 
41,194, and the last, they amounted to 478. 


77 ae 

“Which gives to our palace only between 
one fourth and one fifth of the success of its 
great prototype. The exhibition of the Ame- 
rican Institute, usually held at Castle Garden, 
and has three or four thousand visitors a day. It 
is surely not extravagant to estimate double 
the number for the Reservoir Square building. 
Any way, therefore, this calculation will be 
found a safe one. Now look at the financial 
results : 
“1,458,000 visits, at 50 cents, is 
“The estimated cost of the 

building is . $150,000 
“Contingent expenses of 

freight, insurance, ma- 

ment, “ . - 100,000 

“ Add for short estimate, 50,000 


$729,000 


300,000—300,000 

“Total, ” "$429,000 

“Leaving 140 per cent. as the profits of the 

eoncern, and the building on hand, at the 

close of the first season, and with power te 

keep open the exhibition during the continu 
ance of the lease.” 


Mr. Rigopoulos, a patriot Greek, poet, and 
publicist, who represents the ideas and senti- 
ments of the progressive portion of his coun- 
trymen, has recently arrived here, with the 
intention of studying the practical institu- 
tions of this country. He represents, we 00- 
derstand, that the people of his country a 
essentially democratic in their traditions 
customs, and spirit, and far from professing 
any love for their government, imposed by 
the poliey of Europe. In the late trial inst 
tuted by that government against Mr. King, 
our Chargé d’Affaires in Greece, the public 
opinion of Greece was strongly in favor of 
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In order er to elucidate the true question 
e , and other Givin 
ones, Mr. Rigopoulos intends giving a series 
of lectures in this city. 

A clever writer in the London Atlas treats 
us to a few speculations on the old topic of 
American Literature, with an ingenious hit 
or two well planted among some of our 


Jatest novelties :—“It is only of very late | 


ears that American literature, which could 
hirly be considered as such, beg 


ross the ocean. Washington Irving’s style 


universal propensity for what is generally 
called ‘ fine writing "—a tendeney, by the bye, 
which, in reviewing Mr. Curtis’s work upon 
the East, we had occasion to notice only a 
week or two ago. Not only do our transat- 
lantic friends revel in the very finest, most 
tip-top, and most flowery of words, but they 
are also eternally dragging in, nolens volens, 
| all manner of scraps of learning, classic and 

moyen age, very much in the style of the an- 





for eulogium upon Hercules. The object 





principle of yours, which I trace as the origin 
of all these hopes, endeavors, and convictions 
in regard to Pauperism, that human things 
cannot stand on selfishness, mechanical utili- 
ties, economics, and law-courts; that if there 
be not a religious element in the relations of 
men, such relations are miserable, and doomed 
to ruin, <A poor-law can be no lasting reme- 
dy; the poor and the rich, when once the 
naked parts of their condition come into col- 
| lision, cannot long live together upon a poor- 





an to creep | cient orator who pronounced the un-called-|law! Solely as a sad transitionary palliative 


| against still fiercer miseries and insupportabi- 


ac 

was pgtors English, constructed upon | appears to be to demonstrate to all the world | lities can it pretend to recommend dieelf till 
English models, and breathing exclusively an | —nay, to cram down the throats of all the something better be vouchsafed us, with true 
English spirit. Cooper, although he dealt | worldthe fact, spurious or otherwise, that | healing under its wings! 


much with American subjects, did it in the 
approved three-volume style of our regular 
novel producers, and always seemed to, be 


keeping one eye os the prairie or the sea, | 
e 


and the other on the circulating library. In 
manner and style he was, in fact, European- 
ized. So far as his Indians went, no doubt 
he dealt with home materials; but his white 
men—be they soldiers tracking the Mingos, 


| * 
| the Arvericans are the most tremendously 


learned and accomplished Thebans on the 
face of the earth. As if Europe were con- 
_tinually erying out across the ocean, ‘ You 
‘are a pack of mere utter barbarians. You 
, know nothing but about wooden nutmegs, 
| gouging, Lynch law, molasses, and quilting 
|frolies ; our friends, on the other side, are 
| perpetually thundering in our ears, ‘ We are 


| “Alas! the poor of this country seem to 


|me, in these years, to be fast becoming the 
| miserablest of all sorts of men. Black slaves 
| in South Carolina, I do believe, deserve pity 
| enough; but the Black is at least not strand- 
ed, cast ashore from the stream of human in- 
terests, and left to perish there: he is con- 
| nected with human interests, be/ongs to those 
above him, if only asa slave. Blacks, too, I 





‘ t i suppose, are cased in a beneficent wrapp-se of 
or accomplished pirates of mysterious bene- | deep in Latin and Greek ; we quote Homer; | stupidity and insensibility: one pallid 


volence, or jolly old salts like our ancient 
friend Tom Coffin—can count just as close a 
kindred with ourselves as with our cousins 
over the water. It was not until very re- 
cently that the States began to give birth to 
a class of writers thoroughly American, 
whose s smacked racily of the soil, and 
in whose habitual images and turns of ex- 
pression—many of the latter not of the most 
classic deseription—we recognise the writing 
in the — tongue of authors who are 
not Englis 


we chant Anacreon to ourselves. We know 
every ode of Horace, and every epigram of 
Martial. How dare you not believe it? 
And in the modern languages we are just as 
go-u-head and spry. ‘Tackle us with Dante. 
We will expound Petrarch with any of the 
commentators. Try us on Goethe, and we 
are the boys for making plain the metaphysi- 
eal wanderings of Fichte or of Kant.’ 

- “Now, this eternal showing off of accom- 
| plishments of all kinds is wearisome to the 





men. ‘This new school of fanci-| uttermost. With Dogberry, we would call 


ful literature, now hailing us from across the | upon our friends ‘to let it appear when there 
ocean, is full of interest and significance. |is no need of such vanity. We are quite 


At last we see that our descendants are 
throwing off our own literary yoke, and that 
a great and rapidly rising people are begin- 
ning to assert their national and natural 
claim to a school, a tone, and a style of their 
own. As yet, it must be confessed that the 
school is somewhat heterogeneous, and that 
it has many weak and inflated points. Nor 
is it yet purely homebred. As the influence 
of English literature has in some degree 
waned in America, we think we can trace a 
corresponding inerease in that of the modern 
Freneh school. We can spy, if we mistake 
not, the foot-marks of Balzac and Sand upon 
many a Transatlantic page; we ean trace 
them in a certain love for the dissection of 
minute and sometimes of diseased mental 
emotion, a certain appetite for the luridly 
melo-dramatic in action and incident, and some 
taste, also, for the morbidly exaggerated in 
sentiment. But these qualities only, as it 
were, tinge the stream of the young litera- 
ture, and we sincerely hope ind believe that 
it will work itself free from them. One of 
the authors most deeply infected with French 
romanticism was Poe. In his strange, wild 
stories of cireumstantial evidence, you could 
trace at once the ingenuity of invention of 
the Parisian world, and its strangely-alter- 
nating veins of lachrymose pathos and re- 
volting horror. But it is, we repeat, in the 
love for minute analysis of emotion and the 
strong disposition to dwell upon sentiment 
and passion, that there is principally to be 
oe the present literary influence of 
aris upon New York. 

“Another fault—one purely of youth— 
may be traced in rising American fiction ;— 
one, pervading, also, almost every work, 
either of criticism or travels, proceeding from 
4n American pen, We allude to the almost 


willing to give them credit for any possible 
amount of scholastic cram; but let them ab- 
stain from pelting us with Seneca—from 
transfixing us by desperately deep allusions 
to Plato—from bombarding us with perfect 
broadsides unmercifully cribbed from placid 
Burton, or absolutely overwhelming us with 
a deluge of the most miraculously out-of-the 
way learning ever heard of, which has been 
quietly crib out of old Sir Thomas 
Brown.” 

The concluding volume of Dr, Hanna’s 
Life of Chalmers has appeared in London. 
It contains ry other memorabilia of the 
great Divine’s public and private life, which 
will accustom the world to look upon Chal- 
mers with both respect and affection, a letter 
to him from Thomas Carlyle—characteristic 
as usual—written in return for a presentation 
copy of the tract on Pauperism :— 


LETTER FROM CARLYLE TO DR, CHALMERS. 
“5 Cheyne-row, Chelsea, London, Oct. 11th, 1841. 

“ My dear Sir,—The book you have honored 
me by sending, and the letter along with it, ar- 
rived here two days ago. Allow me to return 
many kind thanks for thisattention. I am glad 
and proud to be remembered by one who is 
always memorable to me, and memorable to 
all the world, whether they have seen or have 
not seen him. 

“A wholesome, grateful air of hope, bro- 
therly kindness, cheerful sagacity, salutes me 
from this book as I eagerly glance over it: to 
read it with care, as I purpose shortly to do, 
will be no task for me, but a pleasure. One is 
sure beforehand of finding much, very much 
that one must at once and zealously assent to ; 
and slower assent, doubt, exaraination—nay, 
ultimate dissent itself (turning only on the ap- 
— and details) can but render a beauti- 

ul deeper basis of agreement more visible. It 


seems to me a great truth, this fundamental 

















’aisley 
| weaver, with the sight of his famishing chil- 
| dren round him, with the memory of his de- 
_eent independent father before him, has pro- 

bably more wretchedness in his single heart 
than a hundred Blacks. Did you observe the 
late trial at Stockport, in Cheshire, of a human 
father and human mother, for poisoning three 
of their children, to gain successively some 
£3. 8s. from a burial society for each of them! 
A barrister of my acquaintance, who goes that 
circuit, informs me positively that the official 
people durst not go further into this business ; 
that this case was by no means a solitary one 
there; that, on the whole, they thought it 
good to close up the matter swiftly again from 
the light of day, and investigate it no deeper. 
‘The hands of the pitiful women have sodden 
their own children!’ Such a state of matters 
cannot subsist under the firmament of Heaven : 
such a state of matters will remedy itself as 
God lives—remedy itself, if not by mild means, 
then by fierce and fiercest! 

“That you, with your generous, hope- 
ful heart, believe there may still exist in our 
actual Churches enough of divine fire to 
awaken the supine rich and the degraded poor, 
and act victoriously against such a mass of 
pressing and ever-accumulating evils—alas! 
what worse could be said of this by the bit- 
terest opponent of it, than that it is a noble 
hoping against hope, a noble, strenuous deter- 
mination to gather from the dry deciduous tree 
what the green alone could yield? Surely, 
for those that have still such a faith, I will 
vote that they should have all possible room 
to try it in. With a Chalmers in every British 
parish much might be possible! But, alas! 
what assurance is there that in any one British 
parish there will ever be another ? 

“But enough of this. Go as it may, your 
labors in this matter are not lost—no jot of 
them is lost. Nay, in one shape or another, as 
I believe, the thing that you advocate must 
verily realize itself in this earth—across what 
famines, poor-laws, convulsions, and embroil- 
ed strugglings, is not known to man. My 
prayer is, that a voice so humane, so true and 
wise, may long be heard in this debate, and 
attentively laid to heart on all sides, 

“With many kind wishes for you and yours, 
with lasting esteem and regard, I remain, my 
dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

“Tuomas CaRLYLe.” 

Dickens in his last number of Bleak 
House, steps aside from his story to intro- 
duce an American reflection or two among 
his aristocratic company, assembled under 
the auspices of Lady Dedlock :-— 

“Dandyism? There is no King George 
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the Fourth now (more’s the pity !) to set the 
dandy fashion; there are no clear-starched 
jack-towel neckcloths, no short-waisted coats, 
no false calves, no stays. 

“ There are no caricatures, now, of effemi- 
nate Exquisites so arrayed, swooning in 
opera boxes with excess of delight, and be- 
ing revived by other dainty creatures, poking 
long-necked scent-bottles at their noses. 
There is no beau whom it takes four men at 
once to shake into his buckskins, or who goes 
to see all the Executions, or who is troubled 
with the self-reproach of having once con- 
sumed a pea. 

“ But is there Dandyism in the brilliant and 
distinguished circle notwithstanding, Dandy- 
ism of a more mischievous sort, that has got 
below the surface, and is doing less harmless 
things than jack-toweling itself and stopping 
its own digestion, to which no rational per- 
son need particularly object ? 

“Why, yes. It cannot be disguised. 
There are, at Chesney Wold this January 
week, some ladies and gentlemen of the new- 
est fashion, who have set up a Dandyism—in 
Religion, for instance. Who, in mere lacka- 
daisical want of an emotion, have agreed 





of Sir Leicester Dedlock), because you ean’t 
provide for Noodle ! 

“On the other hand, the Right Honorable 
William Buffy, M.P., contends across the 
table with some one else that the shipwreck 
of the country—about which there is no 
doubt; it is only the manner of it that is in 
question—is attributable to Cuffy. If you 
had done with Cuffy what you ought to have 
done when he first came into Parliament, and 
had prevented him from going over to Duffy, 
you would have got him into alliance with 
Fuffy, you would have had with you the 
weight attaching as a smart debater to Guffy, 
you would have brought to bear upon the 
elections the wealth of Huffy, you would 
have got in for three counties—Jufiy, Kuffy, 
and Luffy ; and you would have strengthen- 
ed your administration by the official know- 
ledge and the business habits of Muffy. 
All this, instead of being, as you now are, 
dependent upon the mere caprice of Puffy ! 

“As to this point, as to some minor 


rs 
ing and riving thunderbolts. When, a ji, 
later, the nation was split into literally 4, 
hostile camps, and the kingdom Lecame oa 
vast battle-field, no wonder that the London 
newspaper, to which converged intelligence 
fro: all parts of the country, attained a jy. 
importance, and was among the indispens,};, 
lities of the age. Sometimes the neWspa a 
of those days partook slightly of the pay, 
phlet, and the current news which it comnyy;. 
cated was prefaced by a slight political essay 
in a tone of invective or diequisition: thus 
Marchmont Needham’s paper, The Mercuri; 
Politicus, in course of publication this tiy. 
two hundred years, generally opens wii), 
apology for a leading article in the shape of 
pleadiug for the establishment of a free coy, 
tfonwealth, based on Roman History, th. 
expulsion of Tarquin, and so forth! But oy 
the whole, the newspaper editor and {hp 
pamphleteer were, and long continued to be. 
different persons; and indeed the history o; 
the English press resolves itself chiefly into 





topies, there are differences of opinion ; but | a chronicle of the flirtation and courtship of 
it is perfeetly clear to the brilliant and distin- | the newspaper and the pamphlet up to their 


guished circle, all round, that nobody is in 
question but Boodle and his retinue, and 


happy betrothal in our own day, When the 


| revolution of 1688 once more brought free. 


upon a little dandy talk about the Vulgar | Buffy and his retinue. These are the great | dom to the press, and with the accession of 
wanting faith in things in general; meaning, | actors for whom the stage is reserved. A 


in the things that have been tried and found 
wanting, as though a low fellow should un- 
accountably lose faith in a bad shilling, after 
finding it out! Who would make the Vul- 
gar very picturesque and faithful, by putting 
ack the hands upon the Clock of ‘Time, and 
cancelling a few hundred years of history. 
“There are also ladies and gentlemen of 
another fashion, not so new, but very ele- 
gant, who have agreed to put a smooth glaze 
on the world, oa to keep down all its reali- 


ties. For whom everything must be languid 


and pretty. Who have found out the per- 
petual stoppage. Who are to rejoice at 
nothing, and be sorry for nothing. Who are 
not to be disturbed by ideas. On whom 
even the Fine Arts, attending in powder and 
walking backward like the Lord Chamber- 
lain, must array themselves in the milliners’ 
and tailors’ patterns of past generations, and 
be particularly careful not to be in earnest, or 
to receive any impress from the moving age. 

“ Then there is my Lord Boodle, of con- 
siderable reputation with his party, who has 
known what oflice is, and who tells Sir Lei- 
eester Dedlock with much gravity, after din- 
ner, that he really does not see to what the 
present age istending. A debate is not what 
a debate used to be; the House is not what 
the House used to be ; even a Cabinet is not 
what it formerly was. He perceives with 
astonishment, that supposing the present 
Government to be overthrown, the limited 
choice of the Crown, in the formation of a 
new Ministry, would lie between Lord Coodle 
and Sir Thomas Doodle—supposing it to be 
impossible for the Duke of Foodle to act 
with Goodle, which may be assumed to be 
the case in consequence of the breach arising 
out of that affair with Hoodle. Then, giving 
the Home Department and the Leadership of 
the House of Commons to Joodle, the Ex- 
chequer to Koodle, the Colonies to Loodle, 
and the Foreign Office to Moodle, what are 
you to do with Noodle? You can’t offer him 
the Presidency of the Council; that is re- 
served for Poodle. You can’t put him in the 
Woods and Forests; that is nanny ‘ood 
enough for Quoodle? What follows? Phat 
the country is shipwrecked, lost, and gone to 
pieces (as is made manifest to the patriotism 


People there are, no doubt—a certain | 
number of supernumeraries, who are to 
occasionally addressed, and relied upon for 
shouts and choruses, as on the theatrical 
stage ; but Boodle and Buffy, their followers 
and families, their heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, are the born first-actors, 
managers, and leaders, and no others can ap- 
pear upon the scene for ever and ever. 

“In this, too, there is perhaps more dandy- 
ism at Chesney Wold than the brilliant and 
distinguished circle will find good for itself 
in the long run. For it is, even with the 
stillest and politest circles, as with the circle 
the necromancer draws around him—very 
strange appearances may be seen in active 
motion outside. With this difference; that, 
being realities and not phantoms, there is 
great danger of their breaking in.” 


e 


A SKETCH OF THE LONDON TIMES—ITS HIs- 
TORY AND CONTRIBUTORS.* 


Tue English Journal of the present day, in 
those of its forms which are most familiar 
and most acceptable to the public, is a skil- 
fully-blended compound of the pamphlet and 
the newspaper proper, and these two prime 
elements of its existence have varied, through- 
out the whole development of the English 
press, in their relative quantity and potency, 
in accordanee with the circumstances of the 
time, and the social and intellectual position 
of the persons who were its periodical histo- 
rians or instructors. By far the most re- 
markable period in the early history of the 
English press, as distinguished from English 
literature in general, is that which dates from 
the irruption into print and action of those 
political and spiritual differences which have 
made the reign of Charles I. so memorable 
an epoch. When the mutilated Prynne had 
been avenged in the decapitated Strafford, 





and the censorship of the press, in the per- 
son of Laud, was held eaptive in the Tower, 
the spirit which had inspired at a former 

riod the flying and persecuted sheets of Mar- 
tin Mar Prelate, found a free embodiment in 
the pamphlet, and through this medium it 
was that Milton began to discharge his seath- 


* From a series of Papers on the Press, publishing in 
the London Critic. ” 





Queen Anne, the Defoes, Addisons, Steeles, 
and Swifts, occupied themselves with party 
journalism, the marriage between the pan- 
hlet and the newspaper seemed on the point of 
ing consummated. But anon they {ly 
asunder, and the pamphleteer drives his mer- 
cenary quill in Grub street, while the news. 
paper editor seeks for, in advertisements, the 
pecuniary reward of a prudent political nev- 
trality. Then comes the era of the political 
letter, culminating in the famous compositions 
of Junius: the newspaper and the pamphlet 
not yet wedded, but evidently flirting very 
hard. It was at this of the connexion 
that, a year after the establishment of The 
Times, the French Revolution of 1789 found 
the British newspaper press; nor ean the 
union between the newspaper and the pan- 
phlet be pronounced to be definitively cov- 
cluded even now, for one of the oidest and 
most extensively circulated of English news 
papers still appears without leading articles, 
and it is not long since an eminent writer con- 
veyed his political lucubrations to the world 
in the guise of Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
John Walter, No. I, the founder of The 
Times newspaper, was a printer in London 
so far back as the year 1783; a man of spe- 
culative and determined character, who nar- 
rowly escaped becoming the Arkwright of 
typography. But alas! print has still to be 
“composed” in the old and painful manner, 
letter after letter has stil] to be “picked up” 
singly and placed alongside of its predecessor 
by the human fingers; for “ logography,” the 
invention which Walter No. J. patented and 
partly invented, turned out not to be pract- 
cable for a continuance. “ Logography” in 
Walter’s hands was to supersede typography: 
he “used stereotyped words and parts of 
words instead of separate metal letters ;” ° 
plan whieh, at first sight, displays many ob- 
vious advantages. Nor did he surrender it 
before he turned out many a sheet of 
print by it; among other things, three years 
of a daily newspaper, The Daily Universa 





Register, begun the Ist of January, 1783, 
which, like its absorbent and successor, 1? 
Times, is described in the heading as “ print- 
ed logographically.” The name of the 
Register did not suit, there being already 80 
many publications bearing that title ; and 0 
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we ; : “] , o | 
January, 1788, it was renamed, most unexceptionable manner ;” because, | 

i’ s loud fvarish of trumpets issued | “by such admission, the editor was conscious | 
Printing-House Square under the de-|he should have sacrificed the right of con- 
— ion which has made it famous through- | demning any act which he might esteem 


first into The Times office, but into the adjoin- 
ing premises, such caution being thought ne- 
nessary, from the threatened violence of the 
pressmen, Here the work advanced, under 


out the earth—Tae Times. 
We have had before us, in the newspaper- 


detrimental ‘to the public welfare?” For the frequent inspection and advice of the 


* mates. a " friend alluded to. At one period these two 
| 1803 was not 1789. There had been the able mechanics suspended their anxious toil, 


in the Museum Library, | French revolution in the interval; leading 
i a ae nasiber of the leadinre | articles had grown to be things of power, 
a stray fi P ‘Thursday May 7, 1789,” the | and the poets Coleridge and Campbell were 
pee Pgs meetin of the States-General | trying hard to write them—Coleridge in The 
day ¥ . that “ waijtlotn of democracy”—and Morning Post, Campbell in The Morning 
" desi m, its symbol and organ. It isin | Chronicle. Walter No. 1., though withdrawn 
of Lgetry : y (two leaves, something from The Times, and despairing of “logo- 
— id Penny Magazine) much the same graphy,” still printed for the Customs, when, 
like af © toum The Public Advertiser | With honest boldness, Walter No. HU. blamed 
as its = i ve icle of Junius), but has | “the Catamaran expedition,” and did not 
Sarge a i than the latter. Walter | shrink from reprobating my Lord Melville’s 
— t this time, “ Printer to the Customs,” | delinquencies. Whereon Walter No.1. had 
wn he se, perhaps, a certain government air | the printing for the Customs taken from him, 
ach pervades his paper. Although there | aud Walter No. IL, still refusing to be brib- 
whie yvadin articles, in our sense of the | ed, was subjected to steady persecution : his | 
= eee m4 a few leading paragraphs, the | packages and papers from abroad, so _impor- 
frst of which begins in quite a knowing way :| tant in a time of war, being stopped or re- 
«We have now the best authority to say that tarded by the officials. Against al! which, | 
the new arrangements in the Cabinet,” &c., | like a determined, laborious Englishman, of 
&e. The advertisements, too, have an of. | the same stuff as the Arkwrights and Brind- 


ficial look, many of them emanating from | leys of the preceding century, he bore up | 





|him and his traps. 
| wait for expected news from the Continent. It 


and left the premises in disgust. After the 


| lapse, however, of about three days, the same 


gentleman discovered their retreat, induced 
them to return, showed them to their surprise 
their difficulty conquered, and the work still 
in progress, The night on which this curious 
machine was first brought into use in its new 
abode was one of great anxiety and even alarm. 


|The suspicious pressmen had threatened de- 


struction to any one whose inventions might 
suspend their employment—* destruction to 
” They were directed to 


was about six o'clock in the morning when 
Mr. Walter went into the press-room, and 
astonished its occupants by telling them that 
“ The Times was already printed by steam! 


| That if they attempted violence there was a 


force ready to suppress it; but that, if they 
were peaceable, their wages should be con- 
tinued to every one of them till similar em- 
ployment could be procured ;” a promise 


vy cogent gene pan Sere 





the * Navy Office.” There are some books 
by “ Mrs. Trimmer,” childhood’s beloved and 
venerated name. Mr. Christie, too, is to sell 
by auction, at a brisk rate, articles of vertu, 
in his * great room, Pall Mall.” Here is one 
which might appear to-day: “ A Gentleman, 
liberally edueated, who is perfectly qualified 
for an editor of a public paper, or a private 
seeretary, and who can give the most satis- 
factory references both in point of character 
and ability, would be glad of employment in 
any part of England and Ireland. Address,” 
&e., to which the ambitious aspirant acutely 
adds: “Having been aceustomed to political 
controversy, flatters himself he could be emi- 
nently useful at the next general election !” 
There is a column of Parliamentary debate, 
each speech condensed into a few lines. 
And, besides the ordinary staple-news, there 
are seattered, up and down the paper, various 
little paragraphs of a questionable kind, very 
dangerous in those days. Before the year 
was out, Walter found himself in Newgate, 
for “a libei on the Duke of York.” In the 
February of 1790, he was convicted of more 
libels on royal children. The audacious 
printer (or one of his subs) had charged 
their Royal Highnesves the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, “ with having so de- 
meaned themselves as to incur the just dis- 
approbation of His Majesty,” their gracious 
sovereign and parent: times: and The Times 
are rather changed since then, good reader, 
are they not ? 

These were not Radical libels, however, 
but were probably meant to support the au- 
thority of a ‘oval parent with rather rebel- 
lious children; for the Walters have ever 
been a constitutiunal family—a constitution- 
al, yes, and an independent family. John 
Walter, No, IL, for instance (who died some 
five years ago, as “ of Bearwood Hall, Berks,” 
leaving “ personalty valued for probate duty 
at £90,000"), became “joint proprietor and 
exclusive manager” of ‘T'he Times at the be- 
ginning of 1803—how much, acvording to 
his own account, did he not lose and suffer 
by his display of independence? Did he 
hot, at the very outset, while conscientiously 
supporting “men in power,” refuse from them 
“contributions ealeulated to produce a re- 


duction in the expense of managing the con- 


cern,” although these were “offered in the 


gly nace arnging wnt SA vam ily flr 
tem which, in spite of the authorities, pro- | : ’ a sever 
‘ conll him iiotinidion of events abroad, often (copies among them. Thus was this most 
at Orit -, | hazardous enterprise undertaken, and suecess- 
before the ministry themselves re es pyr | fully carried through; and printing by steam, 
ed with them.” So that he announced “ the | on an almost gigantic scale, given to the world. 
‘capitulation of Flushing forty-eight hours | 0 ile aeti : : 
before the news had arrived through any| A memorable night for Walter No. II.4 
other channel,” to the surprise and wonder of | Yr or ome et nt an 
an admiring public ! "ne 4 ameierahin. 
This senate man, and these were the | VARIBTIES. 

qualities and the temper, that helped to raise | 
The Times newspaper, before he died, to | out of London, never in a boat, never on the 
rank, both in income and influence, among | back of a horse. To the end of bagwigs he 
the powers and principalities of the world. | wore a bag; he was the last man that walked 
How much he had to struggle against, and | with a cane as long as himself, ultimately ex- 
what skill and energy he threw into the con- changed for an umbrella, which he was never 
test, are still imperfectly known ; and gladly | seen without in wet weather or dry; yet he 
would we forego a dozen lives of Tom usually reported the whole debates in the 
Moore, aud such like, by the Right Honora- | Pees from memory, without a note, for the 
able Lord John Russell, for one good ac. | Morning Chronicle, and wrote two or three 


credited biography of Walter. Everybody | novels, depicting the social manners of the 


. |times! He was a strange feeder, and ruined 
remembers how, when not far from the | ji ncelf in eating pastry at the confectioners’ 


zenith of his prosperity, he was found alone | shops (for one of whose scores Taylor and I 
in the printing-room in his shirt sleeves, com- | jailed him); he was always ina perspiration, 
posing-stick in hand, diligently setting up | whence George Colman christened him “King 
some item of important foreign news which ' Porus ;” and he was always so punctual to a 
had just arrived—the workmen being out of minute, that when he arrived in sight of the 
the way. “ Logography ” had failed, but the office window, the ery used to be, “There's 
improving energy of Walter No. I. lived in | Proby—it is half past two,” and yet he never 
Walter, No. II. If “composing” could not set his watch. If ever it came to right time I 
be artificially expedited, press-work might; cannot tell ; aoe you asked him what o'clock 
and hence that application of steam power to a ber” ro ary it, and calculate some- 
the process, which, gradually developed, now | rast 4 : me : to ay ‘ ays ig Som —— 
throws off 10,000 copies of The Times per ee nee nets te nonates neat thee t? 
hour. For ten years, Walter had struggled | robe tinal and simple, yet yor Run ;-in- 
against the hostility of the pressmen, and, | ¢y-moq Proby, his last domicile was the on 
“on the very eve of suecess,” had to abandon | jo), parish workhouse, out of which he would 
the further working of his model, from a! come in its coarse grey garb, and eall upon his 
failure of funds—his very father, remember- | friends as freely and unceremoniously as before, 
ing “logography,” refusing to assist him | to the surprise of servants, who entertain “a 

further. orrid” jealousy of paupers, pape ye a not 

8 

Mr. Walter, however,* was not the man to | nia, og aly 9 Malye pea ‘his. pind a 
be deterred from what he had once resolved to | ultingly of his having been chosen to teach 
do. He gave his mind incessantly to the sub- | ¢},, young children in the house their A B C, 


ject, and courted aid from all quarters, with | which conferred some extra accommodations 
is usual munificence. In the year 1814, he upon him.—.Jerdan’s Autobiography. 


was induced by a clerical friend, in whose judg- |“ Nxyyoo,—A correspondent of the Madison 
ment he confided, to make a fresh experiment; | (Ind.) Courier, visiting the deserted Mormon 
and, accordingly, the machinery of the amia- | settlement of Nauvoo, writes of its present 
ble and ingenious Keenig, assisted by his young | eon dition—“ The city of the Mormons once 
friend, Bauer, was introduced—not, indeed, at aq 20,000 inhabitants; there are now but 
2,000. One half of the houses the Mormons 


A Loxpon Rerorrer.—Proby had never been 











* Times, July 29, 1347. (Qnosed in Mr. Knight Hunt's 
Fourth Estate, vol, ii, p. 171.) 


| left have been removed or pulled down, and 
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the other half are tenantless. Each lot con- 
tains an acre. In walking through its desert- 
ed streets I started several quails, in the midst 
of the once populous city. The mansion of 
Joe Smith is kept by his wife, once his widow, 
but now again a wife—of another and a live 
man—as a tavern. Between this mansion and 
the river are the remains of a famous hotel, 
which was abandoned after its walls had 
reached the second story; the walls are of fine 

ressed brick, with marble door-sills and eaps. 

oe’s storehouse is also standing. The Masonic 
Hall is a fine brick building, three stories high. 
I am told that all the Mormons were masons. 
Their lodge was under the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of Illinois, Smith, 
I am told, initiated some of the ‘mothers in 
church,’ when the charter was taken from 
them, and the lodge closed. The front wall 
and the one next to it, which formed the vesti- 
bule, are all that is left standing of the achieve- 
ment of fanaticism called the ‘temple,’ which, 
as the inscription on a large stone, worked in 
the inner wall, informs the visitor, is 

THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, 
Built by 
THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY 
SALNTS, 


Commenced April 6, 1841. 


“ A company of French Socialists have pur- 
chased a portion of the property—the site and 
the ruins of the temple included. They num- 
ber about 400. ile I was viewing the 
temple they all came out of their boarding- 
house from dinner. Their foreign aspect and 
clothing, as they grouped about the stones of 
the temple to smoke their pipes and talk 
—probably of /a belle France—made me almost 
fancy I was viewing a ruin in an older country. 
One group were gesticulating and laughing 
over the face of one of the ornaments which 
decorated each column, which I cannot de- 
seribe better than by referring the reader to 
the picture of a full moon, which usually orna- 
ments the cover of a Dutch almanac.” 


Monumext to Cot. Jonnsonx.—We gave a 
description some time sinee of a monument 
that Mr. Robt. E. Launitz, the eminent sculp- 
tor of this city, was making, to be erected to 
the memory of Col. R. M. Johnson, by order of 
the Legislature of the State of Kentucky. We 
now learn from the Lexington (Ky.) Standard, 
that. the Legislature of that State appropri- 
ated the sum of only nine hundred dollars to- 
wards the work. The relatives of the deceased 
hearing this, and learning that this sum was 
insufficient to erect a suitable testimonial, 
voluntarially added the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars, which secures the fine monument upon 
which Launitz is engaged.— Courier. 


Sprerrvat PractartsM.—The Spiritual Tele- 
graph, a paper devoted to the subject of com- 
munications from the spiritual world, has a 
piece of poetry ir its last number, which the 
Guardian Spiri. of Mr. Osear Haven, of Wor- 
cester (Mass.) is said to have dictated to him. 
The second verse is thus: 

The evening fires dim were glowing, 
While the shadows, faint and tall, 

From the grate before me flowing, 
Danced upon the parlor wall, 

Like the shades that come and go 
Over the brow of Lellio. 

Now here is a proof that the poetry of Pro- 
fessor Longfellow, having made the circuit of 
America and Europe, 1s penetrating into a 
ee sphere ; for if we remember one of his 
“ Voices of the Night” rightly, it runs in this 
wise : 

When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy calm delight, 

Ere the evening larzps are li 


And like phantoms grim and tal 
Shadows from the fitful fire light i 


Dance upon the parlor wall, &c. 
We cannot ray, however, that either the 








metre or the language has been improved by 
the process of transmission from the other 
world.— Post. 


Tur Toms or Jerrerson.—[Correspordence 
of the etre | Post.]—Messrs. Editors: The 
extracts printed in your paper yesterday in re- 
ference to “The tomb of Harrison,” presents a 
parallel of the condition of the last resting- 
place of Thomas Jefferson. I visited Monti- 
cello in 1844, and the chief point of attraction 
to me was the spot where sleep the remains of 
him who gave birth and immortality to Free- 
dom, in penning “The Declaration of Ameri- 
ean Independence ” 

The gate of the burial enclosure had fallen 
from its hinges ; eattle were browsing within; 
foul weeds were growing in rank luxuriance 
around the graves; Jefferson’s monument bore 
numerous marks of Vandal mutilation, and 
the slab that covers the grave of his wif had 
been by some means displaced from its original 
position, In in’ignant sorrow I turned from 
this seene of desolation, to refleet upon the 
vonity of fame, and the degeneracy of national 
gra‘itade and reverence. I. P. A. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the August number of Messrs. Hanrer & 
Brotuers’ new Monthly Magazine will be com- 
menced a series of papers, which have been in 
preparation for several months, under the 
general title of “Memoirs of the Holy Land,” 
written by Jacob Abbott, and illustrated b 
maps, sketches of scenery, and personal inet- 
dent, &e, Each article will be complete in 
itself, and their announcement says not 
less than $500 will be expended upon the lite- 
rary and artistic prepartion of each of these 
papers, which wal average from 15 to 20 
pages. Other articles of interest and originali- 
ty are continually being added to these stored 
in this magazine. 

Messrs, Cuarntes & Fravycrs & Co., Broad- 
way, have in press “Grimm’s Household 
Stories” and “German Popular Tales,” com- 
plete in one volume. Both treasures of Story. 

In August next will be published by Messrs. 
Puiturs, Sampson & Co., n, @ new work 
by William Ware, author of Zenobia, Aurelian, 
&e., entitled “Lectures on the Works and 
Genius of Washington Allston.” Messrs. P. 8. 
& Co, have now ready the Sixth Thousand of 
“A Peep at No. 5; or, a Chapter in the Life 
of a City Pastor,” already noticed by us. 

Messrs. Banos, Brotnzr & Co, eae just 
been appointed the wholesale agents for the 
United States for Charles Knight’s National 
Cyclopedias and editions of Shakspeare. 

essrs. B. B. & Co's uar Fall Trade Sale 
will commence on the 6th September. 

Messrs. Tuomas & Son’s Philadelphia Fall 
Trade Sale is to commence on the 26th August 
under the approbation of Messrs. Blanchard & 
Lea, Lippincott & Co., and other of the most 

table houses. 

essrs. D. Arpieton & Co. will publislr im- 
mediately, in their Library of Readable Books 
—* A Journey to Katmandu; or, Life at the 
Court of Nepaul,” by Laurence Oliphant, 
This journey was made in the company of 
Jung Bahadoor and suite, returning home from 
England and France. The account, by Mr. 
Oliphant, of the Indian Tiger at home, must 
stir the blood of those who be-lionized him 
two years since in London. Dr. Mayo and his 
Berber honor are here verified. 

Mr. C. B. Nortoy, Irving House, announces 
to be published shortly—* A General Index to 
Periodical Literature,” by W. F. Poole, Esq., 
Librarian of the Boston Mercantile Library. 

Messrs. Dunigan & Brorner have in prepara- 
tion, an imperial quarto “Douay Version of 
the Bible,” to be issued in numbers, 

Ticxnor, Reep & Fiewps announce as forth- 
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coming from their press—A new Poem, hy 
Alfred” Tennyson, iN new Poem, by the z= 
thor of “Festus.” A volume of Barry Corp. 
wall’s Prose Stories, The Poetical Works of Rey 
Henry Alford, “ Vicar of Hymeswold.”  (,. 
Mackay’s Poems, “Lydia, a Woman's Book” 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland, author of “ Partners 
for Life,” &e. A new volume of Dr. Quincey’s 
Writings, “Village Life in Egypt,” by the 
Author of “ Adventures in the Lybian Desert,” 
“ Hellenies,” by Water Savage 88 «Po. 
lise 7 the Potter,” by the Author of “How ,, 
make him Unhealthy.” Also in preparation, 
“Jerdan’s Autobiography”—for specimens o 
which, see already in our columns. 

Messrs. B. B. Woaebt & Co., Boston, are 
Rering an illustrated edition of the Wave 

ovels, in 24 vols. 

Messrs. Lippincott, Grampo & Co., Philadel. 
phia announee— 

1.—“A History of the Manners and Cus. 
toms of Ancient Greece,” by J. A. St. John. 

2.—“ Truths Illustrated by Great Authors: 
a Dictionary of Quotations in Verse and 
Prose, from the Great Writers of all Times.” 

3.—“A New and Complete Gazetteer of the 
United States: based upon the Official Re- 
turns of the recent Census.” 

4.—To be followed by a “Universal Gazet. 
terr; or, Geographical Dictionary, compiled 
from the best English, French, and German 
Authorities.” 

5.—“ A History of the Mormons of Utah; 
their Domestic Polity and Theology,” by J. W, 
Gunnison, U.S. Topographical Engineers, with 
illustrations. 

Erastus Darrow, Rochester, will publish on 
the Ist of July—“The Proceedings and Re- 
ports of the National Eclectic Medical Con. 
vention, for 1852.” 

Messrs, Daniet & Swmrru, Phila., have in 
press—“ Liseo’s Exposition of the Miracles,” 
12mo.; “Swiss Family Robinson,” complete in 
one 12mo. vol.; “Fletcher’s Family Devo- 
tions,” Abridged, 12mo. 

Cuances in tHe Trape.—-Messrs. Clark, 
Austin & Smith have removed from 205 
Broadway to the fine large store, No. 3 Park 
Row, not far from Mewne: Mason & Law, Bangs, 
Bro. & Co. This store has an entrance at 
No. 3 Ann street. 

Mr. John Wiley has removed from Park 
Place to the very handsome store, No. 167 
Broadway, near Cortlandt street. 

Mr. Putnam has removed from 155 Broad- 
way to No. 10 Park Place, nearly opposite 
Messrs, Alfred Edwards & Co. Mr. Putnam's 
place is arranged with all the conveniences 
and appliances for business of the day, similar 
to the finest stores in Park Row. 

The steamer Asia, Captain Judkins, carried 
last week to Europe among other celebrities, 
Mrs. Katherine Sinclair, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Miss Anderton, Signor Benedetti and 
lady, Signor Sanquirico. 

Geo. Peabody, Esq., the eminent London 
banker, has given to the town of Danvers, 
Mass., which is his native plems the large sum 
of twenty thousand dollars for the establishment 
of a lyceum and li and the erection of the 
necessary buildings. The letter containing the 
announcement of this donation, was read atthe 
dinner table on the occasion of the recent cen- 
tennial celebration. : 

Commencement at Union College occurs this 

ear on Wednesday, July 28th. The address 
before the Theological Society will be deliver 
ed on Sunday, ‘the 25th, by the Rev. Jobn 
Newman, of West Poultney. The Annual 
Oration before the Senate be pronounced 
by John B. Lafarge, Esq., of Philadelphia, on 
the 26th; that of the Lite Societies y 
Rev. Henry Giles, and the Poem by Par 
rae on the 27th; and the Poem before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, by the Rev. Ralph 
Hoyt, also on the 27th. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE IN PRESS: 
THE 


ABBOTTSFORD EDITION 


TO BE COMPLETE IN 
Twelve volumes, royal octavo, on 
superfine paper, 
win Oe? oie aire ono ag _— 


VOLUME ONE, 


With 26 beautiful Ilastrations, will be ready 
%F 2t JULY Ist. 


j 
© IN PRESS, 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO. 
GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES 


AND 


German Popular Tales. 


jolt COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 








————— 


WILLIAM HALL & SON. 
GUITARS. 

THE DEMAND FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL AND 
GRACEFUL INSTRUMENT has of late so increased, 
that the Subseribers have very much extended their facili- 
ties for manufacturing, and have made on them some 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 
itars have never been surpassed in fulness and 
ae of tone, beauty of finish, strength, and 
; 


and will stand any 
climate, being 


Double Lined throughout, 


BEST SEASONED MATERIALS. 
THE IMPROVED PATENT HEAD 
is also of our own make, and the simplicity and perfect ex- 
actness With which it is manufactured, renders it almost 


impossible for it to get out of order. 

PRICES, 
No. 1 Guitar (mahogany) in case....... saeseevsees O15 00 
“2Guitar (rosewood) GO .....cceseeeereeee - 2000 
“ 3 Guitar do Sk” -dhducsaueees euobece 25 00 
“ 4 Guitar do Wk Aa dieneesenconencan 30 00 
“ 5 Guitar do OOS Send caste fon 5e- ci . 400 
“ 6 Guitar do Te denaiee peebacens -- 6000 


The New Patent 

CAPO D’ASTRA, 
isa great improvement on the old plan; there being no 
necessity for taking ii off the Guitar; and it can be affixed 
to any part of the neck, and detached instantly, while the 
person is playing. 

WILLIAM HALL & SON, 

239 Broadway (opposite the Park), New York. 


al0 Sm 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. — 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 


No. 91 Jonn street, New York, 
for every aclocipten steric Mp spite ban peer 
0 a alw an 
which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Descriptions, and Designating Num- 
Penipany Yagiae ny nt on buyers! 
OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his re on the reverse side. 
None others are ne, and the Public is advised 
farther, that in all eases where his Numbers, and the 
ph by other Parties 
especial reference to his No. 303), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 





THE SECOND AND LAST SUPPLY IS NOW READY FOR DELIVEPY. 


Price $7 00. 
London Price, ‘ ‘ ; . . " 4 $7 50 
Former New York Price, . , ‘. 9 00 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 


WITH THEIR 


Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
1816—1851. 


There are some im ts introduced into this edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 

The New Books of 1851 have been added 7 to the time that each sheet passed through the press. The delay occa- 
sioned in publishing the work has been caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible, and to incorporate all the 
alterations in price, &c., up to the date of publication. 

The Titles in many instances have been made more intelligible. The Authors’ Names have also been more correctly 
defined and arranged. : y , 

Works published in ser.-4, such as Lardner'’s Cpnentn, Bohn’s Libraries, &c., although still remaining under their 
respective heads, are now also Catalogued in the pe Alphabet throughout; so that those who do not remember in 
what Series any particular book was published, will be able to find it without trouble. 

The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels. as well as Statutes, Law ye &c., are now inserted. 

In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in finding out 
titles when the Christian name is not known. Toe facilitate reference, a duplicate list of each, in one alphabet, will be 
found at the end of the Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the respective works. 

In other respects the arrangement of the last edition has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the present is 
printed on large paper, and contains nearly one fourth more matter. 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the “ London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,” to preserve it. Subse- 
quent editions will not embrace so long a period of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will be well to 
bear in mind that the only correct record of books published some thirty-five years back is to be found in the present 


edition. 
Lonpon: THOMAS HODGSON. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, AGENT, 109 Nassau street, New York. 


Orders of any Bookseller ; or, on receipt of a remittance of $7 direct to Davip Davipson, the book will be sent free 
ot carriage. my22 


LECTURES 
ON THE WORKS AND GENIUS OF 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 
BY WILLIAM WARE, 


Author of “ Zenobia,” “ Aurelian,” “Julian,” &e. 
THE ABOVE WORK IS IN PREPARATION, AND WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pupuisuers, 


BOSTON. j26 tf 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, | 


r Str :— 
BOSTON 
WILL SHORTLY youuu. From the Ist of July next I shall publish periodi- 


1 cally, in Semi-monthly Numbers, an American edition 
0 

THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 








New York, June, 1852. 


“MEYVER’S UNIVERSUM,” 


w f the Seven | the most popular and successful serial e ed on t 
Author of “The estas Leseer,” jHonse o Sesdpuns Coameaoe ver issued on the 
In one volume 16mo. cloth. Price 75 cts. The object of this work is to present accurate views of 
the most remarkable and interesting places in all coun- 
2. ies, with accompanying descriptive and historical 
YD HER FRIENDS. | *%** 
THE DOLL AND The American edition will be edited by Caarves A. 
A Companion to the London Doll. Dana, Esq., of New York. A number will appear on the 
om i wince avinehl Ist and 15th of every month, containing four fine Stee) En- 
WITH FOUR EF? NGS, gravings, with about twenty pages of text. Twelve num- 
Square 16mo. scarlet cloth. Price 50 cts. | bers will make a volume. Subscription price, 25 cents a 


number, or 83 a volume. Fort cent. discount allowed 
to the Trade. aft ry > 


3. 
POEMS, BY JOHN G. SAXE. Every subscriber paying for a volumein advance will be 


. entitled to receive, a8 a premium, the superb Plate, en- 
A new Edition, with — and @ Portrait of the graved or steel, size imperial folio, " 7 


“ JACK IN OFFICE,” 
4. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MIS. Geto wie wat be deiverot wih he lan pak 


. The first number and Premium Plate are ready, and 
BY J. T. BUCKI NGHAM will be supplied as samples, gratuitously. For more par- 
In two volumes I§6mo. With Portrait. ticulars see inclosed prospectus. 

I trust that this edition of the “ Universum,” whichenjoys 
a circulation of thirty thousand copies on the other side of 
the Atlantic, will be ly welcomed in the United 
States and British America, and that the exertions bestow- 

ed upon it will meet with a renunerative success. 


HERRMANN J. MEYER, 
164 WILLIAM STREET. 


: ENGRAVING. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM [HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 


JERDAN ; lishers, and Printers, that he still continues to carry 
With his Literary, Political, and Social | on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 


J branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled to 
Reminiscences and Correspondence execute all orders promptly, and in ev style of the Art, 
ex 


‘ews- | upon the most reaso terms; w 
During the last Fo wan 8 ee portly tong of many years enables him to feel perfect confidence in 
been 








One volume 16mo. cloth. Price 75 cts. 


5. 
MORAL TALES. 
BY MADAME GUIZOT, 
Author of the “ Young Student,” &c., &c. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY MRS. L. BURKE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. jl2st 
One volume 16mo. 





eis-37), on othe a '¢ whohave | his efforts to give satisfaction to all who may favor him 











NS ef HENRY OWEN, Acent. 


Histinguished inthe past Half Century,as Statesmen, with their patronage. 
Poets, Authors, &c., &e. er N. ORR, No. 52 John street 
Orders from the Trade solicited. jour 31 ef (between Nassau and William), New York. 
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HARPERS’ 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


and will commence in | 
ep written i *y ACOB my eg and iThuateaett 
com 8 the . article wil] be 
Hospasp DoLvars wi ogee will ortich than Five 
moral and reli: ©8 Of special 


ortabie It owes its success to the fact that i t 
oe fi a ita contents combine attractiveness with ae 
confidently rely Upon the 


0 the 
of the choicest Miscellaneous Literatnrs 
Events, and impartial Notices of the 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 
The Armory at Springfield. By Jacob Abbott. | Stories about Beasts and Birds. 


ILtustRations, from Drawings by DérLer.—General View—The Middle iol sm ® 
Waier Shope—The Welding Room—Straizhtening the Barrels—Grinding the A Miser’s Life and Death, 
partes Bavoucte The Blacksmniti's Shop—-Asssuibling the Musket The New | Results Accident ; the Gum Secre 
onets—' acksin ssem t ew ” . 
‘Aiesnal-tieatee of the Commanding flicer. ting of an Accident ; — t. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. C. Abbott. | My Little French Friend. 
Peculiar Habits of Distinguished Authors. | Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. 


“ Chapter XI. Our dear Brother.—XII. Oa the Watch.—Esther’s Narrative — 
Ostriches ; how they are Hunted. cog eg Gupyy's Desolation—The Family Portraits at Mr. is; 


A Dull Town. The Counter-Stroke. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. Philosophy of Laughter. 


By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Continued.) 


The Little Gray Gossip. Monthly Record of Ourrent Events. 
The Mourner and the Comforter. Editor's Table. 


Life of Blake, the great British Admiral. pres 7. a 
The British Museum and Zoological Gardens. Literary No <a 


By Fredrika Bremer. 


A Terribly Strange Bed. Comicalities, Original and Selected. 

z LLUSTRATIONS —Iliustration of Humbug—Maine L: Petiti i. 
What the Sunbeam does. Sieemcbemenade Pe Hand tne, Marrimemial 0 ce Favors 
The Record of a Madness which was not Insanity. Fashions for Summer. 


A Tale of Mid-Air. cllLusTaarions—Costumes for Home and thePromenade—Bonnet—Carriags 


TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Taree Do.tars a year, or TWENTY-FIVE C N 
The Semi-annual -Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished idie Agua. e 
Publishers. Four volumes are now ready, bound. 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them i 
will also supply Clubs, of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Ten Dollars, and of a larger number at the same rates. Sheep ennai Ey 4 ees a 
Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at any time. i : 











Extracts from a few of the Critical Notices of Harpers’ Magazine. 


[From the Christian Intelligencer.} [From the St. Louis Watchman. 
The commencement of this work formed an era in the We can heartily commend itto all who a sound, 
in this country, and its present | elevated, and instructive literature. nal pu 
eee T [From the N. ¥. © ial Advertiser.} best pieces selected 


Through its 144 pages are scattered the richest ot | ion: Gubenune estunen he 
of it must eee Hea wm * which in the present flay udes and 
memory eo most finished writing world ever saw. ‘i 
From the Protestant Churchman. | pe oe ta: Martineau, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, | childre ala asp. 
«Harpers New Monthly Magazine” for May com- Bk seid to Se comnitanenste thie Mites eee consult in the hour of doubt 
mences with a continuation of Rodolphus, by Abbott, and e thads Sakoetean s Magazine, for their | and perplexity; and, though the publication is not intend- 
displays admirably his facility and skill in the composition ; P are made tributary to its columns. —_| ed to be properly religious, yet it contains much by whici 
of troties for youth. The editorial on “ Mental Alchemy ” [From the Southern Christian Advocate.| the heart may be made better. Read it when wearied wilh 
is sound and seasouable.. Punch affords some of This edmirabie publication has forts, and it will refresh you—when 
amusing leaves. . sprung ata single bound it will restore the buoyancy of 
7 de reulation ever known to the of ts—when nd of humot 
_— a ewe Yo ge toe blic ; ~ be has richl ted | with everything, and it will olectesliy a acho the bines, 
on Soiree "ats cisesalt somancenl tehoes | Boks a ts predecasors | and render you a friend of Your Kind 
in the world 0 literary periodicals has been won by its | 4 i 
merits. 
From the New York Presbyterian. 
fhe iituslretions of tals Magazine, tm the best style of ce edn ne ayy sallow ig 
oie gives it pre-eminence over most other works of 
[From the Savannah Morning News. 
contributions of the Messrs. Abbott, to this 


Magazine, are like all the works of those tlemen, pro- 
foundly interesting peg told with studied reference to 
effect, and with 


disregard of the 
platitudes and fustian 
of together. 


lation canno, 
fail to render it an agent of great, of even national utility 


iy to cement the facts 
ot tke customary, quality while the Editor's | Ameri Teras Wesleyan Ban 
ters are 3 Ww 8 . 
Drawer, the Editor's Easy Chair, a the Literary Notices yee treasures, a 
are improvements on the excellencies of last year. . It brings the reach of a 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer.] welhg eit A 


t the 
make it a vaiuab pencentins and ans -—y = - 
~ will be to increase 


R AND BROTHERS, 
829 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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